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Agglied Senin 
By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS has been popular because it can be understood by high 
school students. The new fifth edition has been refined and improved to be sure 
that the fundamental concepts of economics are developed in terms of the students’ 
experiences. Topics have been reorganized and are presented in a logical man- 
ner. An understanding of the nature of business, money and credit, and other 
matters is developed before covering spending, saving, and using consumer serv- 
ices. Government, taxation, and comparative economic systems are delayed 
until the student has a firm understanding of the simpler fundamentals. 


Everything is done in APPLIED ECONOMICS, ‘Fifth Edition, to hold the student's 
interest and to prevent his getting lost in unmanageable learning situations. Ef- 
fective illustrations and interesting graphic material are used. A concise summary 
is given at the end of each chapter. The student activities at the end of each chap- 
ter are varied and apply to current public questions and problems. 


THESE MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE: 


® Workbook 
@ Achievement Tests 


® Teachers’ Manual 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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R. L. RAHBAR, AssisTANT EpIToR 


” of the nine cover pictures of THE 
ALANCE SHEET during this school 
year shows business teachers in action in 
modern classrooms. The nine photo- 
raphs on a recruitment poster are 
tvailable now on request, without charge, 
rom South-Western Publishing Company 
or bulletin board use and guidance pur- 
poses to help encourage the better senior 
tudents in your school to enroll in college 
o become business teachers. This pro- 
vram has been developed in cooperation 
with the Joint Committee for Business 
Teacher Recruitment of Delta Pi Epsilon 
hnd the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Write 
to the nearest office of South-Western 
Publishing Company for a poster. 


THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
mature of the magazine, the South- 
Western Publishing Company does not 

ecessarily promote or subscribe to the 
fiewpoints expressed in the articles pub- 
ished. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition, is 
a thoroughly revised edition of the most widely used book 
in the field for the past twenty years. There has been a 
rearrangement of chapters and many have been com- 
pletely rewritten. All figures, charts, laws, and statistics 
are up to date. The language has been simplified. Many 
teachers have made suggestions that have been incor- 
porated into the text materials. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS emphasizes the 
application of economic principles to the solution of a 
consumer problem. Its purpose is to help the individual 
live better on what he earns. It is a highly integrated 
book covering applied economic principles, general 
buying principles, specific buying principles, financial 
problems, legal problems, and personal management. 
The student activities at the end of each chapter are 
varied, practical, and modern to provide useful practice 
in applying the principles. 
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The Business Teacher — A Professional Salesman 


Much is being said and many articles are being written concerning the great 
shortage of young people entering the teaching profession. Many professional 
organizations have recognized the need and have used various methods trying 
| to attract young men and women into the profession. From all accounts, the 
need for more teachers will be much greater in the next few years than ever be- 
fore. Right now, in some sections of our country, we have no choice in the 
selection of business education teachers. Why? 


There are many reasons, as we have learned, but perhaps the first reason 
given for the scarcity is the matter of the low salary offered beginning teachers. 
This is a big factor, I know. But, I am wondering just how we would qualify as 
salespeople when it comes to getting and keeping business teachers. When the 
businessman interviews the prospective employee concerning employment with 
his company, he mentions the salary, of course. However, his best trump card 
is the provision of ‘‘fringe benefits’’ offered by his company. He does not hesi- 
tate to enumerate the many advantages, such as paid vacations, retirement 
plans, sick leave, group insurance, and hospitalization benefits. He also em- 
phasizes the advantages of periodic raises in salary as promotions are earned. 
Because he is a good salesman, many prospective business teachers are lured into 
the business world even before they begin their last semester in college. 
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ists What are we going to say to the young people about the “fringe benefits’’ 
of the teaching profession? All states have a teacher retirement plan. Some of 
al them are excellent. In addition to the state plan, many towns and cities have 

their own retirement and group insurance plans, as well as adequate sick leave 


benefits. We find in many states, too, mutual insurance programs for teachers 
only. Because of the low premium rate, these companies are expanding at a very 
constant rate. 


How often do we remind young people that the annual increments in the 
salaries of the teachers are often much more than in any other vocation? This 
raise is automatic, regardless of promotion, not for one or two years, but for ten 
and fifteen years. 


There are other items that we might mention in this business of selling 
our profession. One question often raised is this: Just when should this selling 
take place? The answer to that question varies. Since the businessman begins 
his selling program early, it is my opinion that the opportunities provided in the 
teaching profession should be presented to high school students in their junior 
year. While the guidance counselor is expected to help students in choosing 
their life’s work, certainly there is no better salesman than a successful class- 
room teacher to encourage good business students to enter the profession. 


What are you doing to help? 


Gladys E. Johnson, president of Southern Business 
Education Association; Little Rock Central High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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The Tape and Teacher Training 


by EDWARD J. LAURIE, OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


and JUANITA E. CARTER, SANTA MONICA CITY COLLEGE 


Have you analyzed your own dictation lately? 

will not only be of value to the teacher-trainee of shorthand, 

but it will also offer a system of checking for the experienced 
shorthand teacher. 


In the shorthand classroom the tape recorder 
has achieved a secure and valuable place as— 
© method of bringing to the shorthand student a 
consistent pyramid plan for building shorthand 


dictation speed — allowing, as it does, the exact 
repetition of any part of a dictated exercise, 


© a means of freeing the shorthand teacher to help 
students with dictation problems as these problems 
are experienced, 


® a way of reaching and teaching the slow or the 
gifted learner, 


® a device for providing actual homework dictation, 
® an interesting developer of increased learning set, 


® and a means of bringing to the shorthand student a 
variety of dictating voices, including those of the 
experts themselves. 

While the tape recorder has gained wide 
acceptance in the shorthand classroom, its 
potential has hardly been realized in the 
realm of teacher training. The tape recorder 
can provide the teacher-trainer with invalu- 
able aid in methods classes, can assist the 
novice instructor in dictation self-improve- 
ment, and can provide a constant check for 
the experienced teacher who wishes to review 
her own dictation habits. 

THE METHODS CLAss. The place for a teacher- 
trainee to learn how shorthand words are 
counted, how to dictate at a fixed rate, 
how to dictate unrehearsed or office-style 
dictation, and how to use the tape recorder is 
in the methods classroom — not on the job. 
To this end the following plan and materials 
are suggested for your shorthand methods 
class. 

You will need the following equipment: 


© A tape recorder. The 334 inches-per-second speed is 
adequate for dictation purposes. 


® An electric clock or timer at the front of the room. 
It must be large enough for all members of the 
class to see clearly, preferably one with a red 
sweep second hand. 


“© A stop watch for the student doing the dictating. 
The training teacher should have a similar watch. 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


This article 


® New dictation materials counted in word groups 4 
20. The materials in the student’s transcript of thf 
beginning shorthand books can be used if th 
members-of the class have not recently covered tha 
same material. 





Provide each trainee with uniform ne 


- (unfamiliar) dictation material about thr 


minutes in length and counted in standar 
20-word groups. Put the tape recorder at th 
rear of the classroom, or at least as far fro 

the teacher’s desk as the farthest student 
Turn the tape recorder to medium volume 
Select a teacher-trainee for dictation an 
have him take his place at the front of th 
room. Ask the student to dictate at 8 
words a minute for three minutes while thg 
rest of the class follows the printed matter 
and checks the time. The 80-word rate is 
suggested as a starting point since it divides 
into four quarter-minute intervals similar tq 
other types of rate-counted copy. The stu+ 
dent may then try the 60-word rate or th¢ 
100. Some teachers prefer to have several 
students try the 80-word rate the first day, 
reserving other speeds for a later time. 





The student should use a stop watch o 
customary timing device. Members of th 
class may use the electric clock at the front o 
the room or a large electric timer placed o 
the teacher’s desk (facing away from the 
student dictator). When the trainee ha 
completed the dictation, the other member 
of the class may discuss the accuracy of th 
timing. During this introductory presenta 
tion, it seems wise to confine class discussio 
to one particular dictation technique. Yo 
will be surprised to find that a number o 
students can handle the standard quarter- 
minute timing, but run into trouble when 
dictating the 20-word count at 60 or 100 
words a minute for three minutes, and ex- 
perience even more difficulty when attempt- 
ing the 70- or 90-word rates. 

To check the student’s voice, enunciation, 
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and general timing, turn on the tape recorder 
in order that the student may listen to his 
own voice — recorded not six inches from the 
microphone, but the length of the shorthand 
classroom. A competent dictator’s voice will 
register clear enunciation and will carry the 
length of an ordinary room without shouting. 
The training teacher may first wish to in- 
troduce the microphone six inches from the 
dictator. This method reveals flaws in 
normal speech but seems to be of limited help 
to conscientious classroom dictation. 

Check one other item. Does the student 
slow down and drag out the syllables at 60 
words a minute? Do you? Try this test on 
your own dictation. You may wish to intro- 
duce the tape recorder lessons by doing the 
dictating yourself, replaying and checking 
your own timing, and offering sample self- 
criticisms. 

You, as a training teacher, will probably 
find your most difficult task that of teaching 
the beginner to dictate with meaning at the 
slower speeds — 50, 60, 70. All dictation, of 
course, should have meaning. There should 


be no dull monotone of broken dictation. 
Speech is conducted in groups of words, 
phrases, with the express purpose of convey- 
ing ideas. Phrase patterns should exist even 
at the slowest speeds. The beginning student 
dictator will have a problem in grouping 
words together naturally while maintaining 
a fairly uniform rate of dictation. 

Even the experienced dictator feels some- 
what shocked to find that when she dictates, 
her voice either climbs the audible scale and 
‘remains at a high pitch or scrapes along the 
bottom of her vocal basement. Four or five 
practice sessions, with a constant goal of 
clear, full-volumed, normal voice will work 
wonders with your methods students. Such 
dictation practice will also give the student 
much-needed classroom poise and assurance 
during those trying first weeks of actual 
shorthand teaching. 

Again, in your methods classes you will 
want to check for: 

® Voice pitch. Does the voice fluctuate normally? 

Do the inflections sound natural? 
® Voice volume. Does the voice carry the length of 
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Name: Class: 
Week 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Ratin O|S|NIJO|S|NIJO|S |NIJO|S|NIJO|S |NIJO |S|NIJO|S|NIJO|S|NI 
v7 b.... 
O | Pitch & 
I Tone 
| See Ee ee = - = al o Bes Ss ee 
E } Volume 
Enunciation 
Phrasing 
r} 90 
I 60 
M 70 
I 80 
N 90 
G } 100 
O = Outstanding 
S = Satisfactory 


NI = Needs improvement 
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the room without evidencing the strain of shouting? 
Does it originate from the diaphragm? (Many 
beginning dictators allow the voice to originate in 
the throat and subject themselves to the difficulties 
of a hoarse voice and a thoroughly sore throat.) 


© Enunciation. Are words clear-cut and crisp? Natural 
enunciation avoids the hissing “s’ and the after- 
thought “‘t’s” and “d’s” —i.e., an-dah, lis-tah. 
Careful enunciation is one thing, but the over- 
emphasis of ending becomes pedantic and un- 
natural. 


® Phrasing. Is the student dictating for meaning? 
Do words fall into normal phrase patterns? 


® Timing. Does the student dictate exactly 20 words 
in 20 seconds at 60? Twenty words in 15 seconds 
at 80 and so on? Is the dictation relatively con- 
sistent, or is it speeded up at the end to beat the 
clock? Too much dictation too fast? 

It might be a good idea to type a master 
copy of your check list, providing six to ten 
spaces after each item for weekly checks on 
dictation. Leave a little room so that you 
can make marginal notes where needed. If 
you like, each member of the class can fill 
out a check list on the student dictator. The 
variety of opinion you will get will be valu- 
able and may highlight one or two points 
that might otherwise have been overlooked. 

Six practice periods (for the average-size 
methods class) with dictation and the tape 
recorder will give your trainees new poise and 
confidence and will provide substantial im- 
provement in their dictation. 

The chart shown on the preceding page 
is suggested as a sample check list. 


THE NOVICE TEACHER. The shorthand 
teacher, finding herself in the classroom the 
first year far away from the college methods 
class, can help her own dictation habits in 
much the same way. If you are such a 
teacher, try the following: place your tape 
recorder at the rear of the room, turn it on 
medium volume, take your customary place 
at the front of the classroom, announce the 
speed of your dictation and proceed. When 
you have completed three minutes’ dictation, 
play it back on the tape; and with the assist- 
ance of your stop watch, check your own tim- 
ing. Listen again for each item on your per- 
sonal check list. Practice a bit and try it 
again. You will find that about the third 
time through the dictation you feel more sure 
of this particular rate. As a test, try dictat- 
ing at a constant pace without the aid of the 
stop watch. Analyze your voice and timing 
as you play back this “untimed”’ dictation. 
Compare your marks on the first check list 
and the last to see how much you have 
improved. 

Try taking your own dictation from the 
tape, placing yourself in the position of the 
student. Does your voice “listen” well with- 
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out becoming tiresome and monotonous? 
Does your voice seem to fluctuate normally? 
Are there any irritating characteristics in 
your voice that seem to overrule all else? Is 
the dictation for meaning? Can you sense 
the punctuation marks as you listen? 

THE EXPERIENCED TEACHER. A deadly enemy 
of the experienced dictator is the hidden 
habit — careless enunciation, overly precise 
pronunciation, or even the dragging of syl- 
lables at 60 words a minute. In larger schools 
a group of shorthand teachers can conduct a 
seminar in dictation techniques quite similar 
to that of the college methods classroom. 
(Such a procedure has been successfully in 
use at the Reno Business College, as an in- 
service training course for teachers, under 
the direction of Beverly M. Linnecke.) 

Let your associates help you with your 
dictation problems. Recording your voice 
for your colleagues, accepting their helpful 
hints, and-seeking improvement will give you 
even more poise in your daily classes. Check 
particularly for pitch and tonal qualities as 
there may be subtle irritation in the sound of 
your voice that can be eliminated in one or 
two practice periods. If you have had a good 
bit of dictating experience, you can practice 
the difficult 50’s, 70’s, and 90’s with ease. It 
will not be long until they are as smoothly 
handled as the familiar 80- and 100-word a 
minute takes. Switch back and forth from 
week to week with the quarter-minute 
counted copy and the twenty word-counted 
copy. If you are on your toes, there will be 
no differences in dictation at the same speeds 
regardless of the method of count. 

Whether you are a teacher-to-be, a begin- 
ning teacher, or an experienced teacher, 
the tape recorder can help you dictate with 
meaning, improve voice delivery and control, 
and reach the desired dictating goal with the 
second hand. Try it and see! 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, 
covering such topics as care of the mail, style 
letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, 
abbreviations, punctuation, and many other 
references that are valuable in the classroom 
and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make 
it available at a price reasonable enough for 
every student to have one. The list price 
is 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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The Superintendent Looks at 


Business Edueation 


b 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, SACRAMENTO 


. P. O’REILLY 
Y SCHOOLS 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


It will prove interesting to read how one superintendent feels 


about business education. 


Dr. O’ Reilly offers some strong 


arguments for business education and the role business edu- 
cation plays in developing public opinion about our schools. 


Any superintendent, as well as his board 
of education, must be cognizant of the at- 
titude of the public they serve. They can 
move only as fast and put into practice only 
that which the public is willing to support. 
The citizens of a community will not vote 
bonds or support the school program if what 
is offered is not what is desired, or if the stu- 
dents do not perform satisfactorily as 
workers in the community after graduation. 
In these respects business education has 
many advantages as well as grave respon- 
sibilities. 

The average citizen often expresses the 
hope that the subjects his child will study in 
our secondary schools will be practical. 
There is a tendency for many people to be 
critical of the so-called “frill and fad” sub- 
jects. Many of the subjects required for 
entry into a university are looked upon as 
impractical and not worthy of support. 
Business subjects, on the other hand, are 
looked upon as practical, down to earth, 
worth-while education. In this regard busi- 
ness education is looked upon with favor by 
a large percentage of our people. 

Students, too, take kindly to studying 
business subjects for many of the same 
reasons the public favors them. The student 
feels that subjects such as typing, book- 
keeping, and arithmetic have personal as 
well as vocational value no matter what he 
may choose to do as his life work. 

The public forms its opinion of the schools 
largely on the basis of how successful the 
high school and junior college students per- 
form on the job the first year or two after 
graduation. The reason that business edu- 
cation is the key to the general attitude of 
the public toward its schools is due to the 
fact that such a large number of students go 
to work immediately after graduation on 
business jobs. The college and university 
graduates usually go into professional or 
semi-professional jobs, work for the govern- 
ment, etc., and are somewhat removed from 
the local school situation when starting 
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work. They, therefore, do not figure sig- 
nificantly in the formation of public opinion 
of the local schools. 

In the Sacramento, California, metropol- 
itan area, 31 per cent of all workers are 
stenographers, typists, secretaries, book- 
keepers, accountants, and sales workers. 
The record shows that a very large percent- 
age of the 18, 19, and 20-year-olds are in 
these occupations. The percentage of per- 
sons 35, 40, and 45 years of age engaged in 
business is much smaller, but it is significant 
that such a large percentage of our young 
men and young women have their first con- 
tacts with the public after graduation in 
business jobs. 

The office or store manager, and the gen- 
eral public, are all very sensitive as to 
whether the new worker can spell correctly, 
figure accurately, or make out a sales tag 
legibly. It is largely in the hands of the busi- 
ness teacher to see that the young worker’s 
first impression on his boss and on the public 
is favorable. 

Of course, there are some problems beyond 
the control of the business teacher and the 
school. For instance, many students seeking 
employment as typists, sales clerks, etc., 
have taken few if any business subjects in 
school. Many times an incompetent student 
is hired because the employer didn’t bother 
to check with the school to learn of his capa- 
bilities. In other cases we see the girl with 
good looks land a job, while her friend who 
has much more ability is passed by. No 
matter what the reason for the student doing 
poorly on the job, the school is held to blame. 

Since the failure of any of these beginning 
workers is a reflection on the school, we must 
do what we can to correct the situation. One 
suggestion is to use lay advisory committees 
where the school problems can be explained. 
This lay group can then help plan the pro- 
gram and explain it to other businessmen. 
Business teachers must assume responsibility 
not only for doing a good job in the class- 

(Concluded on page 9) 




















The ninth grade general business class of 
North Texas Laboratory School had the 
problems of most general business classes, 
until it was sparked with the idea of mean- 
ingfulness. Early in the course, plans were 
made for an extensive field trip that would 
involve all the activities studied. During 
the first few weeks of the course, a preview 
was given of the activities to be studied, 
such as the purpose and nature of business; 
basic activities of business, money, banking, 
thrift, budgeting, spending money wisely, 
insurance, travel, communication, shipping 
goods, filing and a survey of the business 
courses — typing, shorthand, and _ book- 
keeping. It was suggested to the class that 
all these activities would culminate in a 
field trip at the completion of the course. 
This trip would afford the students an 
opportunity to use the things they had 
studied. At this point, enthusiasm was 
rampant, and the questions flew wildly as to 
the particulars of the trip. Several class 
periods were required in which to answer 
and clarify these many questions and to 
make reasonable and satisfactory plans for 
the trip. 

The decision of the destination of the field 
trip had to be made by the class, and al- 
though their choice was the only logicai one, 
much discussion arose over the subject. 
Denton is a North Central Texas city of 
approximately 25,000 population, and since 
it lies approximately 40 miles north of Dallas 
and Fort Worth, there were, therefore, many 
possibilities for visitation. The enthusiasm 
of the class was so high, however, that the 
possibilities were broadened to include hun- 
dreds of miles of travel, with Houston, San 
Antonio, Austin, and Galveston being con- 
sidered. Despite the fact that these cities 


A Meaningful Experience 
in a General Business Class 


by ROLAND JOHNSON, SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
LABORATORY SCHOOL, NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 


DENTON, TEXAS 


Read this article by Mr. Johnson for one solution to 

making a general business class a practical experi- 

ence. Of course, it has taken a great deal of time and 

effort to outline the details of this experience for the 

students, but the reward of an interested, well- 
informed class is well worth it. 


were from approximately 250 to 300 miles 
from Denton, they were still being considered 
as possibilities. When the students realized 
that several days would be required to make 
such a trip, they began to consider the 
element of time. All readily agreed that they 
would be willing to take one of their week 
ends for the trip if they would be given two 
days from school in addition. Thus, the 
possibility of taking a Thursday and Friday 
off from school was listed as one of the items 
to be investigated. 

Cost quickly entered the picture, and as 
various estimates, including the figure of 
$25.00 were given, enthusiasm ebbed some- 
what, but was regained as others began to 
mention the fact that they had several 
months in which to earn or save the money. 
Some immediately began to worry about 
getting permission from their parents to take 
such a trip; while still others presented the 
problem of clothing and entertainment. All 
these items were listed as future problems 
to be solved. 

Amid the high enthusiasm and numerous 
questions, it seemed that these ninth graders 
also began to get the idea that everything is 
not done just on impulse, but that planning 
is inherent to doing things right. By actually 
writing down their problems and scheduling 
times and committees to work on the 
problems, the questions began to sub- 


side and more attention was given to - 


the solving. We tried to approach the prob- 
lems in a businesslike manner and it was 
suggested that every trip should have a 
purpose, and so we discussed the purpose of 
our proposed trip, which was to put into 
practice knowledges we had learned. Thus, 
we realized that we must begin our study of 
the purposes and nature of the basic business 
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industries of the United States. Sparked 
with the film, “What is Business?,’”ahd some 
filmstrips on ;““The Panorama of the United 
States,” this area was soon covered and we 
were one step closer to our trip. 


At this point the discussion of the trip was 
reopened, and the committee to select the 
place brought the following report. Three 
locations were suggested; namely, Galveston, 
325 miles away; Austin, 235 miles away; 
and Dallas, 35 miles away. It was decided 
that all three of these would be investigated 
thoroughly before making a final decision. 
It was through this decision that much of our 
future study was to be centered. We inte- 
grated the “letter writing unit” into our 
study from beginning to end, and started 
writing letters to obtain the information we 
needed. 

Our next objective was the problem of 
travel and we thoroughly investigated travel 
by air, bus, car and rail to each of the three 
places. Time tables were digested day after 
day until we knew the best routes, accommo- 
dations, schedules and other pertinent travel 
information. 

When we began the study of money and 
banking, we again used Galveston, Austin 
and Dallas as centers, and when the class 
learned that Dallas had a Federal Reserve 
Bank they marked it up as a point in favor 
of going to that city. We also included here 
“ways and means” of earning money to 
finance our trip. Some established savings 
accounts in banks. Soon we were engaged 
in studying thrift and budgeting. It was at 
this point that our work really began. Time 
budgets were made for a trip to each of the 
three cities. Then we were much nearer to 
deciding to which place we would travel. 


Money budgets were also made using all 
the information we had gained as a result of 
the letters we had written to the various 
places. Discussions of thrift, wise spending, 
and savings were all included here, and with 
the trip as an objective, these items seemed 
so much more meaningful than had been 
the previous approach of “future need.” 
Individual savings plans were made to de- 
termine the amount each would have to save 
weekly or monthly in order to make the trip. 
Many began to see the improbability of tak- 
ing the longer trip. 

Insurance entered our plans when some of 
the transportation companies sent us infor- 
mation about insurance to be considered 
when taking a trip. This was explored and 
extended to include a study of life and 
property insurance. 
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Alphabetic and geographic filing were 
taught throughout the study as we classified, 
indexed, and filed all the information we 
were gathering from the various places for 
our constant reference. 

A final analysis of our time and money 
produced the following final plans. Dallas 
was selected as the place to visit. Since the 
railroad running through our town does not 
run to Dallas, we decided to take the long 
way and ride the train from Denton to Fort 
Worth; and take a bus from Fort Worth to 
Dallas. This entire trip was only about sixty 
miles, but it would involve two modes of 
transportation plus the experience of making 
a change from one type of transportation to 
another. We selected our hotel and made 
reservations for our stay in advance. We 
wrote the following businesses and arranged 
tours through their establishments: Federal 
Reserve Bank, a commercial bank, telephone 
company, telegraph company, post office, a 
manufacturing concern, and a department 
store. 

We gained much valuable experience by 
eating at different places, using city trans- 
portation facilities, and shopping wisely. 

We had previously decided that this was 
definitely going to be a learning experience 
for us and that we would not be bashful or 
shy about our learning; neither would we be 
too bold nor irritating. We were to be courte- 
ously inquisitive and seek information with 
forwardness and directness, with considera- 
tion for others. 

The interest and concern shown us im- 
pressed us with the helpful attitude that 
business has for education, and although the 
trip was the busiest three days we had ever 
spent, it was fun and it was meaningful. 








The Superintendent Looks 
at Business Education 
(Continued from page 7) 


room but in keeping the counseling staff up 
to date and aware of the types of students 
needed in business. They must also be pre- 
pared to advise regarding students who 
should and should not be recommended by 
the school. 

There is a critical shortage of good clerks, 
secretaries and sales people. The top posi- 
tions in these fields pay handsome salaries. 
Our expanding economy indicates more, not 
less, of these workers will be needed in the 
future in spite of new machines and auto- 
mation. ‘The next decade looks very en- 
couraging for the student interested in busi- 
ness as well as for the business educator. 








— 
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The High School Business 
Department Plans for 
the Student’s Future 


by MRS. FLORENCE WISSIG DUNBAR 
HEAD, BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
SHURTLEFF COLLEGE, ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Who should take specific and general courses in 
business education? 


Where shall we teach skill 


Mrs. Dunbar makes some specific sug- 


gestions in answer to these questions. 


In the complicated structure of the modern 
secondary school we may be tempted to 
forget that the individual student still is, 
and always should be, the focal point toward 
which all plans should be made and all 
efforts be directed. 

In planning a business departmental pro- 
gram a primary approach should include an 
understanding of the student’s needs. Then, 
the emphasis of the entire program can be 
placed on the fulfilling of those needs. 

Among the many objectives toward which 
the department must work, there are three 
of greatest importance — the vocational, 
the personal skill, and the broad interde- 
partmental adjustment of the individual 
student to the program of business subjects. 

One of the most obvious needs of the busi- 
ness student is the preparation for the job. 
His skills must reach the vocational level; 
his energies must be directed toward that 
goal. Groups that are interested in busi- 
ness as a lifetime career and those groups 
that are going on into academic work in 
college would like to achieve a personal-use 
ability in the business skills. Then, too, the 
business program must be broad enough to 
attract students who are interested in busi- 
ness only as a facet in a well-rounded edu- 
cational program. 

How can the business department achieve 
these three objectives? Through an approach 
that considers subject sequence and prereq- 
uisites a well-rounded program of skill offer- 
ings can be built into the business department 
that will serve all three goals of the student — 
his vocational ambitions, his personal use of 
the skills, and his social adjustment to the 
world economy. 
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As a result of research and cooperation 
among business teachers, we found that these 
suggestions as to sequence held true: 


That Typing be offered in the freshman year. 
That Typing be a prerequisite for Shorthand I. 


That Shorthand I and II be offered in the sophomore 
year. 


That Shorthand III and IV be offered in the junior 
year. 


That Transcription begin in Shorthand III and con- 
tinue in Shorthand IV. 


That Transcription, as a separate course offering, may 
be used as a junior sequence toward graduation. 


That Secretarial Practice be offered on the same level 
with Transcription. 


That Office Practice, or a business machine course, be 
offered with a prerequisite of Typing. 


The business education program should be 
broad enough to attract students from all 
scholastic levels. However, the skill subjects 
should carry certain prerequisites of aca- 
demic attainment. For instance, we found 
that a prerequisite requiring a student to 
have earned an average grade, or better, in 
English before he could be allowed to take 
shorthand is not only fair, but is of great 
advantage to the individual student and the 
whole group. In general, the rule that no 
student in the lowest quarter of his class 
should be allowed to take shorthand was 
found to be a good rule. 

What, then, can the business department 
offer to the two groups of students excluded 
from the skill subjects by these rules? Re- 
directing this student into more suitable 
courses has been found to be highly satis- 
factory. For instance, it has been found that 
a program that allows a student who is 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Teaching the “Why” and “How” 
of Multiplication on Adding 
and Caleulating Machines 


by DORIS R. NEAR 
WEST HEMPSTEAD HIGH SCHOOL 
WEST HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Suggestions are made to teach the “why” and “‘how”’ of the 
learning of calculating machines rather than specifics of each 
machine. 


Our teaching is of little value if we simply 
show students how to “‘punch”’ various keys 
on office machines — students retain too 
‘ittle of that sort of instruction. Chances are 
that even if a student finds in his first job the 
make of machine that he used in school, the 
model will be different. How, then, can we 
teach machines so that the student can oper- 
ate others, regardless of make or model? 
The answer is to teach the WHY of machine 
operation. 

The following illustration is given for 
multiplication on adding and calculating 
machines. The WHY explanation can be 
used during a lecture at the beginning of the 
course or individually with a student at his 
machine. Probably to be effective, it should 
be used at various times during the year, 
whenever a student is learning multiplication 
on a machine that is new to him. 

THE WHY OF MULTIPLICATION. The dis- 
cussion may proceed something like this: 


MULTIPLICATION IS REPEATED 
ADDITION. When we multiply by the 
pencil-and-paper method, we perform in the 
following way: 

Illustration 1: 


16 
X12 


192 


If we were unable to multiply mentally 
by 12, our problem would look like this: 
Illustration 2: 


16 
x12 
32 
16 
192 
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If we were really mathematically dull and 
unable to multiply mentally by 2, our prob- 
lem would look like this: 


Illustration 3: 
16 
x12 
16 
16 
16 
192 


There is just one thing missing in the 
above illustration. That is a zero. The 
illustration should really look like this: 


Tllustration 4: 


16 | 
x12 | 
i6 
16 
160 <— 
192 


This zero is perhaps foreign to us, but it 
really is there, even though we do not use 
it when we multiply with pencil and paper. 

In effect, this is how we perform multi- 
plication on adding and calculating ma- 
chines — REPEATED ADDITION. 

THE HOW OF MULTIPLICATION. It is sug- 
gested that the following explanations and 
blackboard demonstrations be given one at 
a time. For example, the full keyboard could 
be presented first. After the students have 
been given time to master the idea and after 
the teacher is sure that they fully understand 
it, the full keyboard should be reviewed and 
the ten-key presented. When the students 
understand the ten-key, both the full 
keyboard and the ten-key could be reviewed 
and the key-driven presented, etc. A final 
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review of all machines could be given at the 
end. Ifa student wants to move ahead of the 
class and apply what he knows to a machine 
not yet presented, so much the better. 


Full Keyboard Adding Machines: 


Illustration 5: 
9 9 
8 8 
5 © 
4 4 
$ §$ 


3 

2 

1 
In order to multiply 16X12 on these ma- 
chines, we use the following process: 


First: Multiply 162 by adding 16 into 
the machine twice (see illustra- 
tion 3). Most adding machines will 
have an “X” or “Multiplication” 
or “Repeat” key. This is nothing 
more than a device that allows 
depressed keys to add repeatedly 
without coming up after use. 


Multiply 16 X 1 by adding 16 into 
the machine once. HOWEVER, 
this time we must shift the 16 over 
one row to the left (making it 
160 — see illustration 5) b2cause 
that is what we really do when we 
use the pencil-and-paper method. 


Take a total. 


: If you used the “X” key to mul- 
tiply by 1, then you will have to 
clear the keyboard before taking a 
total because the “XxX” key does 
not allow the number keys to come up 
after use. 


Ten-Key Adding Machines: 
Illustration 6: 


7 8 9 

4 5 6 

(33 2 
0 


The process for multiplication on a 10-key 
machine is the same as for the full-bank 
machines except that we do not use rows of 
number keys. Therefore, in order to shift 
one row to the left before multiplying by 
1, we add a zero to the 16 (making it 160). 
The same caution about clearing the key- 
board before taking a total applies here. 


mt 2 CO ne Or G2 =F OO © 
met 2 CO Or D> 3 OO © 
met 2 09 om Or GD I OD © 
mt 2 09 me Or G IE OO © 
mt 2 69 Hm Or GD IO © 

hm Or Q ~3 O © 





Second: 





12 


Key-Driven Calculators: 


Illustration 7: 


9 9 
¥ 
2 

1 


OO 


The process here is almost the same as for 
the full-bank adding machines. You depress 
16 twice in the last two right-hand rows and 
then you depress 16 once in the second and 
mg rows from the right. (This is really 


Semi-Automatic Rotary Calculators: 


Illustration 8: 


mt 1 60 Hm Or DIDO O 
mt 2] CO mm OD AIO SO 
mt 2] CO OY D AID 
mt 2] CO OND IDO CO 
mt 2 CO mm OID AFCO O 

GO we Or G =2 G0 © 


answer dials 














noooooooo | _, 
OOOOUOOOUU 
999999 9 9 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
oo 2 : 6G) 
6 666 6 6 6 x 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 ¥3 
4444 4 4 1 «o> 
333 3 3 3 3 8 
2222 2 2 2 
i a ae 11@)1 


On these machines part of the work is done 
for you. You do not have to shift the 16 
one row to the left on the keyboard. In- 
stead, the answer dials (see illustration 8) 
shift to the right (or left). 

Therefore, to multiply 16X12, we depress 
16 in the last two right-hand rows, add it 
into the machine twice (using the ““X” key), 
and then shift the answer dials one position 
to the right and add 16 in once. 

It should be remembered that on semi- 
automatic machines you can multiply in the 
reverse order if you choose. In other words, 
multiply by 1 with the answer dials in the 
second position, shift to the left and then 
multiply by 2. 
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Fully-Automatic Rotary Caleulators: 


Illustration 9: 


answer dials 





ONOOOUOOOOD 











DOoODdDoOoOoODooo 
99999999 9m 
88888888 Bu 
7777777 7 1 
666666 6(6) 6t k 
5555555 Ve 
444444 4 Pp y 
3333333 @25P 2 
22222222 
a 68-38 3 tee e 

r 


On these machines, even more of the work 
is done for you. Instead of shifting the 
answer dials, you simply depress the 
“multiplier” keys and the machine shifts 
itself while multiplying. 








Therefore, to multiply 16X12, we depress 
16 on the keyboard as always, we see that 
our answer dials are in the second position 
from the right, and then we depress the 1 
multiplier key and the 2 multiplier key 
(see illustration 9.) 


(Sometimes the multiplier keys may be 
located in a different position than that 
illustrated —in the lower left corner of 
the machine for example.) 


Admittedly, this would be a large dose 
given all at once. As stated before, the 
WHY procedure can be demonstrated to 
the class as a whole before machines are 
assigned and again demonstrated to individ- 
ual students as they need it. The HOW 
procedure can be demonstrated in sections, 
and again as a summary after the class has 
completed all the machines. The same type 
of demonstrations can be developed for 
discounts, decimals, percentages, etc. 


The important thing to remember is that 
if students are taught to understand ma- 
chine operations, they will be able to transfer 
their learning with far greater success than if 
they are taught to memorize operations. 





The High School Business Department Plans for the Student's Future 


(Continued from page 10) 


failing in shorthand at the end of the first 
term (usually about six weeks) to transfer to 
a general clerical course, with no loss of 
credit, is very successful. The general clerical 
course may deal primarily with record keep- 
ing for personal use. Then, after taking this 
course, the students may go into the basic 
bookkeeping course with a good background. 


These suggestions as to sequence and pre- 
requisite have been found to be useful in 
offering the business skills to all students, 
and the business department will attract 
students from all academic levels, offering 
all a chance to attain business skills on a vo- 
cational, a personal, and a socio-economic 
level of achievement. 





At the right is a list of professional books recom- 
mended for business teachers. They are all cloth 
bound. Each book will be sent postpaid at the 
price indicated, cash with the order. Examina- 
tion copies are not available, but any book 


purchased may be returned if not satisfactory. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS 


EDUCATION by Hardaway and Maier $3 .00 
WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING by Andruss 3.00 


GUIDANCE _IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by 


Dame and Brinkman 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 
WRITING by Lamb 3.00 
METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION by Harms 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION by Lamb 3.00 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Walters and Nolan 3.00 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING by 
Boynton 3.00 
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A Practieal Problem in Retailing 


by C. L. FAGAN, BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


A practical project can be the source of making a class a 

meaningful experience. Mr. Fagan outlines a class project in 

buying by making comparisons of prices of independent and 
chain stores. 


Teachers of retailing and distributive edu- 
cation should constantly strive to add in- 
terest to their classes through appropriate 
and practical activity. It makes little 
difference whether the work is on the high 
school or college level. Business students 
like to feel that their learning exercises 
have implications for everyday living and 
are not of the “busy work” variety. Alert 
teachers find that everyday class discussions 
furnish many clues to meaningful activity. 

I have noticed that interest always seems 
to sparkle in any business class when the 
subject of retail price differences between 
independent and chain stores is mentioned. 
In too many instances, however, the dis- 
cussion revealed considerable prejudice, little 
exact knowledge, and in the ensuing argu- 
ments few worth-while conclusions were 
reached. 

BEGINNING THE SURVEY. In order to intro- 
duce a bit of objectivity into the study of this 
much discussed, but still pertinent prob- 
lem — chain prices vs. independent prices — 
the two class sections of Retailing at Eastern 
Illinois State College made a survey of the 
prices in the grocery stores in the surround- 
ing community. 

A price sampling was made in selected 
stores in Mattoon and Charleston, Illinois — 
adjacent cities with populations of 18,000 
and 10,000, respectively. Of the 84 grocery 
stores operating in the two cities, 50 stores 
were selected for the proposed sample, 
including 38 independent stores, 7 corporate 
chain stores, and 5 stores belonging to a 
voluntary chain. As it was impossible to get 
information from three of the stores selected, 
the study was based on data obtained from 
47 stores. 

To begin the survey, the class was divided 
into committees, each of which assumed 
responsibility for one or more phases of the 
problem. One committee investigated pre- 
vious research which had been done in the 
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area, giving the students an opportunity to 
become familiar with Readers’ Guide, The 
Business Education Index, and other similar 
aids for business research. 

The most recent material found was a 
published account of a study conducted by 
Professor. Ralph H. Oakes of Marquette 
University. His findings were published in 
the October, 1949, issue of The Journal of 
Marketing. This article, ‘Price Differences 
for Identical Items in Chain, Voluntary 
Group, and Independent Grocery Stores,” 
pp. 434-436, should be carefully studied by 
those interested in conducting a retail price 
survey. Oakes’ findings, although not now 
current, will prove of great interest to others 
who propose to conduct similar class proj- 
ects. 

A second committee prepared the work 
sheet used in gathering the data. The work 
sheet was constructed for use with the items 
included in the Oakes’ study. These forty 
grocery items were listed alphabetically, 
and a column was provided in which the stu- 
dents were to record the prices listed for the 
items in the stores. In a number of cases it 
was necessary to make substitutions for the 
brands used in the Oakes’ study which were 
not commonly sold in this region. All the 
products listed carried a nationally known 
manufacturer’s brand. Grocery items carry- 
ing the distributor’s own brand would obvi- 
ously not be suitable for comparison. 

A third committee, the members of which 
had had office machine training, duplicated 
the questionnaire. It was produced in 
sufficient numbers for distribution among 
the members of the class. 

PROPER SURVEY TECHNIQUES. Considerable 
time was used by the class in discussing the 
proper methods to use in making a worth- 
while survey. The following were agreed 
upon by the class as being extremely im- 
portant: 

1. The student teams must use judgment 
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and tact in explaining to the store managers 
the purpose of the survéy! The student 
interviewers should practice their explana- 
tion before the class. (Personal contact with 
the various store managers was one of the 
most valuable experiences to come from this 
project.) 

2. Student teams must ask permission to 
gather the data from the store, not demand 
the right. Yet, even after the most careful 
preparation, students may occasionally find 
a store manager who is reluctant to cooper- 
ate. 

3. Store managers must be assured that 
prices at individual stores will not be 
published. Students can do much to develop 
cooperation if they let the managers know 
that they understand the many reasons for 
differences in store prices. For example, 
they may point out that they expect to find 
higher prices in those stores providing 
delivery service. Otherwise, small store 
owners may hesitate to submit their prices 
for comparison. 

4. All work must be accurate. Data 
must be carefully recorded and written 
legibly. Grocery products come in many 
sizes and uniformity of data is necessary. 

GATHERING THE DATA. The students in the 
two classes worked in teams of two. A commit- 
tee assigned stores to individual teams before 
they went into the field to insure that there 
would be no duplication of sampling. Maps 
of the two cities and classified telephone 
directories enabled the committee to make 
assignments that avoided excessive traveling 
between stores. 

When a student team checked prices in a 
store, one student filled in the questionnaire 
as the other read off prices. The students 
took prices directly from the markings of the 
products whenever possible. In some cases, 
however, when articles were not plainly 
marked, the manager or a clerk had to be 
consulted. 

In order to avoid week-end sale prices 
that are used in some stores and not in 
others, the study was made on a Monday. 

SURVEY RESULTS. A graduate student ex- 
perienced in operating a calculator directed 
the work of the committee doing the tabula- 
tion of data. The data sheets were distrib- 
uted among the students to enable them to 
complete the calculation during their free 
hours. After the tabulations were concluded, 
the students met to interpret the findings 
and to arrive at statistical conclusions. A 
summary of their findings follows: 

The average price of the corporate chain 
stores was lowest on 30 of the 40 items 
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checked, the voluntary chain stores’ average 
was lowest on 7 items, and the average price 
of the independent stores was lowest on 1 
item. The corporate chain and the voluntary 
chain averages were the same on 2 items. 

The computation of the over-all average 
prices on these 40 items showed that the 
corporate chain store prices averaged 7 per 
cent less than the independent store average 
prices, and 2.9 per cent less than the volun- 
tary chain average prices. Voluntary chain 
prices averaged 4.2 per cent less than the 
average prices of the independent stores. 

It would cost 85.2 cents more to buy the 
40 items checked at the average independent 
prices than it would to buy them at the 
average corporate chain store prices, and 34 
cents more to buy the items at the average 
corporate chain prices. It would cost 51.2 
cents more to buy the 40 items at average 
independent store prices than it would at the 
average voluntary chain prices. 

The results of the survey indicated that 
on the 40 items checked, the corporate chain 
store prices were lowest, the voluntary 
chain prices were next lowest, and the 
independent store prices averaged the high- 
est. It is not known whether the price 
differences found might be projected to 
cover all grocery items. It is possible 
that the corporate chains and the voluntary 
chains might compensate for some of the 
price spread on items checked by marking up 
items which were not included in the survey. 

The greatest percentage of difference 
between the highest and lowest prices listed 
on the same item was 54.5 per cent, and the 
smallest difference was 7.3 per cent. The 
largest spread, percentage-wise, was on bak- 
ing soda, and the smallest was on coffee. 

EVALUATION AND POSSIBLE FOLLOW-UP. What 
were the chains’ advantages over the 
independents in pricing? The students 
concluded the following: 

(a) The chains are able to buy at lower 
prices because of quantity buying. 

(b) The chains depend on a larger sales 
volume rather than a larger mark-up. 

(c) The chains offer fewer services than 
the independents. 

(d) The chains are more successful at 
keeping down overhead through efficient 
management. 

The validity of these suppositions will 
no doubt be questioned. Perhaps they may 
point the way to more interesting problem- 
solving in future retailing classes. 

A segment of the table used to prepare 
the survey is shown on page 16. 
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PRICE SURVEY ON BRANDED GROCERY ITEMS IN CORPORATE CHAIN, 
VOLUNTARY CHAIN, AND INDEPENDENT GROCERY STORES IN 
MATTOON AND CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 
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Ammonia, Little Bo Peep, 1 qt. bottle. . . 39 22.2 | 23.4 | 24.3 8.6 | 3.7 22 26 15.3 
Baking Powder, Calumet, 16 oz. tin.......| 34 24.6 | 23.6 | 25.7 4.3 8.2 23 32 28.1 
Baking Soda, Arm & Hammer, 8 oz. box. .} 42 6.4 | 5 6 10 | 16.6 5 11 54.5 
Bleaching Fluid, Clorox, 1 qt. bottle. ..... 36 | 18.3 | 19 19 3.7) 0 17 22 | 22.7 
Candy, Hershey, small bar.............. 47 4.74 4.8.) 5 6 4 + 5 20 
Catsup, Heinz, 14 oz. bottle............. 23 27 30 28.3 | 4.6] 5.7 26 30 13.3 
Cereal, Cheerios, 7 oz. box............... 44 16.5 | 17.6 | 19 18.7 | 7.4 15 27 29.6 
Cereal, Cream of Wheat, 14 oz. box.......| 42 19 19.3 | 22 13.6 | 12.3 19 27 44.4 
Cereal, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes ........... 34 19.9 | 20.8 | 21.3 | 6.7] 4.2 19 26 | 26.9 





























CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
Second Edition 





by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for 
clerical training classes. It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arith- 
metic, or in office practice. It is devoted to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. | 
There are ten assignments, requiring 20—25 hours for completion. | 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time 
worked, recording deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of , 
paying wages are explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a period 
of four weeks at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including time 
cards. 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training 
in the bookkeeping entries for payroll work. 


An examination copy will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Elizabeth Dennis Elected 
Kentucky President 


At the annual meeting 
of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, held in 
Louisville on April 11 to 
13, Elizabeth Dennis, 
Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, was elected 
president. 

Miss Dennis is a native 
of Lexington, Kentucky. 
She holds the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts from the 
University of Kentucky. 
A teacher since 1941, she 
has taught in the Spencer 
County and Frankfort 
City Schools as well as in the Fayette 
County Schools. Since going to Fayette 
County, she has served as assistant principal 
of Lafayette High School for five years and 





Miss Dennis 


as chairman of the Business Department for 
eight years. 

Miss Dennis is widely known throughout 
the state for her dynamic leadership and for 
her noteworthy accomplishments in various 
professional organizations. After serving 
two terms as president of the Fayette Edu- 
cation Association, Miss Dennis became vice- 
president and then president of the Central 
Kentucky Education Association during 
which time she personally visited every 
school system in the C.K.E.A. district in 
the interest of the Minimum Foundation 
Program. Last year she served as vice- 
president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and as second vice-president of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 

This is a distinct honor for Miss Dennis, 
since she is the first business education 
teacher to be elected to this high post for 
the entire education association of the state. 








First Meeting of Nassau County 
Business Education Association 


The first slate of officers of the newly 
organized Nassau County Business Educa- 
tion Association was elected recently at the 
group’s annual dinner. They are: president, 
Esther T. Kelne, formerly of Mineola High 
School; vice-president, Ruth H. Caffga, 
Hempstead High School; secretary, Doris 
Norian, Manhasset High School; and treas- 
urer, Robert Tripler, Baldwin High School. 

The new professional association will act 
as a clearing house for the common prob- 
lems of business education in Nassau County. 
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Through its meetings and committee work, 
it will attempt to promote good public rela- 
tions between business teachers and the 
community, and will aid in orienting new 
business education teachers in the field. 
Members are teachers, administrators, and 
those interested in business education in 
Nassau County. ' 

The organization will hold a minimum of 
three meetings a year. One of these is a 
scheduled joint meeting with the Suffolk 
County Business Teachers Association. 
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Applied 2a" 
Business Arithmetic 


6th Edition — By Curry and Piper 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC keeps increasing 
in popularity because it is a teachable, practical book. 
It presents the fundamental processes in a functional, 
concrete manner that appeals to both the teacher and 
the student. The student never wonders why certain 
principles are given, which in turn makes the 
teacher's job much easier. Illustrative examples, with 
a model solution and a detailed explanation, keep the 
student from getting that ‘‘lost feeling’’ when solving 
problems. Spaced review helps assure the student's 
retention. 
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An optional workbook and a set of achievement tests 


AIDS FOR THE provide invaluable aids in the classroom. A teachers’ T 
CLASSROOM — manual and a solutions book are great timesavers for oe 
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Catholic Business Education 
’ Association Meeting 


At the 11th annual convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
held at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 
the following were elected to office: presi- 
dent, Brother Remigius, S.C., principal, 
Catholic High School, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; vice-president, Sister Irene de Lourdes, 
C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; secretary, Sister M. 
Athanasia, C.S.J., Regis College, Weston, 
Massachusetts; treasurer, Sister M. Immacu- 


lata, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; editor of C.B.E. Review, 
Professor James L. Hayes, St. Bonaventure 
University, St. Bonaventure, New York. 

The convention was highlighted by ad- 
dresses by Dorothy L. Travis, Central High 
School, and University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh; and 
Dr. Gilbert Kahn, East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 





Left to right: Sister M. Athanasia, S.S.J., national secretary; Brother Remigius, S.C., national president; Sister 
Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J., national vice-president. 


Maryland Business Teachers 
Meet 


The Business and Distributive Education 
Sectional Meeting of the 38th Annual Spring 
Meeting of the Maryland Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association was held at 
Bladensburg Senior High School, Bladens- 
burg, Maryland, on Saturday, April 21, 
under the leadership of the president, Wylie 
W. Burgess, Jr. 

The general theme of the meeting was 
“Ways to Improve Business Education in 
Maryland.” This topic was developed by a 
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panel which included Mrs. Helen H. Bra- 
shears, supervisor of business education, 
Prince George’s County; Thomas M, Greene, 
supervisor of business education, Baltimore 
County; and E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor 
of business education, Baltimore City. 

Mr. Burgess reminded the group that the 
fall luncheon meeting of the Maryland 
Business Teachers’ Association will be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel on Friday, 
October 19, 1956. 
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Gilbert Kahn Elected 
NOMA Business Teacher 
of the Year 


Dr. Gilbert Kahn, East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, was honored recently 
as NOMA’s “High School Business Teacher 
of the Year” at the Chapter Presidents’ 
Dinner held on Sunday, May 20. This is the 
third year that NOMA has recognized in 
this manner the part the high school business 
teacher plays in encouraging and preparing 
capable high school students to enter the 
business world. 

Gladys Peck, state supervisor of business 
education for the state of Louisiana and 
chairman of NOMA’s Schools Committee, 
introduced Dr. Kahn and presented him 
with the gold NOMA “High School Business 
Teacher of the Year” key. 

Dr. Kahn holds a B.C.S. degree from Rider 


College, Trenton, New Jersey, and B.S.,~ 


M.A., and Ed.D. degrees from New York 
University, New York City. For the past 
twenty-five years Dr. Kahn has taught on 
all levels — college, high school, private 
business schools, and adult schools. He is a 
former president of the New Jersey Business 
Education Association and the Gregg Short- 
hand Teachers Association. 

This year, fifteen Chapters honored local 





Gladys Peck presents the 1956 NOMA “‘High School Business Teacher of the Year’’ award to Dr. Gilbert Kahn. 
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teachers in this manner. The teachers and 
the Chapters that selected them are: 
Mrs. Louise Beard, University High School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana (Baton Rouge 
Chapter); Mrs. Dorothy Bowers, Red Lion 
Area School, Red Lion, Pennsylvania (York 
Chapter); Eugene A. Brock, Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona (Phoenix 
Chapter); Miss Leah Davis, Alcee Fortier 
Senior High School, New Orleans, Louisiana 
(New Orleans Chapter); Mrs. Marguerite 
Hendrix, Taylors High School, Taylors, 
South Carolina (Greenville Chapter); Stew- 
art Hopper, Eagle Point High School, Eagle 
Point, Oregon (Medford Chapter); 
Mrs. Gladys Hosey, Bethlehem Central 
Senior High School, Delmar, New York 
(Albany Chapter); Dr. Gilbert Kahn, East 
Side Commercial & Technical High School, 
Newark, New Jersey (Newark Chapter); 
Gustav H. Lundmark, Stephen W. Kearny 
High School, San Diego, California (San 
Diego Chapter); Mrs. Mary C. Beaty 
McGinty, John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia (Richmond Chapter); Miss 
Viola Norton, Madison West High School, 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Madison, Wisconsin (Madison Chapter); 
Mrs. Velma Bracewell Parker, Technical 
High School, Ft. Worth, Texas (Ft. Worth 
Chapter) ; Miss Ruth Snyder, Boiling Springs 
High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (Har- 
risburg Chapter); Miss Celia Stahl, Vestal 
Central School, Vestal, New York (Triple 
Cities Chapter); and Miss Charlotte J. 
Trout, Norwalk High School, Norwalk, 
Connecticut (Stamford Chapter). 


New Technical School 


in St. Louis 


Effective at the opening of schools this 
fall, the staff of Hadley Technical High 
School moved to the new John O’Fallon 
Technical High School, 5101 Northrup 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. E. W. Alex- 
ander, former principal of Hadley Technical 
High School, is the new principal of O’Fallon 
Technical High School, and Wilmar R. 
Schneider is the vice-principal. 

The faculty of Washington Technical 
High School has moved to Hadley Technical 
High School. Dr. Augustus Phillips is the 
principal and Ralph H. Wardlow is the 
vice-principal. 

O’Fallon Technical High School is one of 
the most modern new high schools in the 
United States. It is five stories high and 
has an excellent athletic field adjoining the 
school. 

Trade and industrial courses are offered in 
addition to a comprehensive offering in 
business. There is a general introductory 
business program, plus areas of specialization 
in clerical, stenography, and bookkeeping. 
Post-graduate courses are also offered in 
business education. 

Students in business education are per- 
mitted to work half time in business on a co- 
operative basis. 

. a * 


Award for Esther Fellows 


At the commencement exercises for 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
held on June 9, Mrs. Esther Fellows, head 
of the Commercial Department at Comstock 
High School, Comstock, Michigan, was 
given the “Elmer H. Wilds Graduate Stu- 
dent Award” for the highest scholastic 
achievement. 

Mrs. Fellows has just received her M.A. 
degree from Western Michigan College. 
She is a member of Pi Omega Pi, national 
honor organization. 
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Doctorate for Pasewark 


William R. Pasewark 
was awarded the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from 
New York University 
recently. The title of his 
thesis is “The Effective- 
ness of Television as a 
Medium of Learning 
Typewriting.” The the- 
sis is based on an experi- 
ment that compares stu- 
dents’ performance on 
timed writing tests and 
a production test in a 
beginning typewriting 
class taught by television 
withcomparable students 
learning in a conventional classroom. The 
study also includes chapters on “Telecourse 
Administration and Teaching” and “Some 
Psychological Implications of Learning 
Through Television.” 

Dr. Pasewark is now teaching at Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. He has 
taught previously at New York University; 
Meredith College, North Carolina; and 
Pennsylvania State University. He is a 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon, Pi Omega Pi, 
Alpha Kappa Psi, Kappa Phi Kappa, and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 











W. Pasewark 


Forkner Returns to Columbia 
Teachers College 


Columbia University Teachers College, 
New York City, has announced the return 
to Teachers College of Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner, head of the Department of Business 
Education. Professor Forkner has been on 
an assignment in Mexico where he worked 
with the Mexican government for a year 
and a haif on problems relating to Mexican 
industry and education. 

During Dr. Forkner’s absence, the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Teachers 
College was administered by Dr. Mary Ellen 
Oliverio. Dr. Oliverio was assisted in the 
department by Dr. Lawrence Erickson of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Dr. Erickson was on an appointment at 
Teachers College as a visiting professor for 
one year. Dr. Erickson has returned to 
U.C.L.A. where he will resume his teaching 
duties in the Business Education Depart- 
ment. 
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Stutsman Heads Ohio Business 
Teachers 





At the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association, 
held in Dayton on April 
20 and 21, 1956, the 
following officers were 
elected: president, Dr. 
Galen Stutsman, Bowl- 
ing Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green; 
vice-president, Robert E. 
Kriegbaum, University 
of Dayton, Dayton; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary O. Houser, Libbey 
High School, Toledo; 
membership chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Del Tedesco, London High 
School, London; membership cochairman, 
Miriam Hinton, West High School, Colum- 
bus; editor of publications, Lohnie J. Boggs, 
Miami University, Oxford; assistant editor 
of publications, Willadene Rominger, Miami 
University, Oxford; business manager, Betty 
M. Weaver, Ohio University, Athens; adver- 
tising manager, Dorothy Miller, Lash High 
School, Zanesville. 

The immediate past president, John C. 
Frakes, director of business education for the 
city of Cleveland, takes his position on the 
Advisory Council along with: Mrs. Mabel 
Collins, Central High School, Columbus; 
Dr. Harold Leith, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; Dr. Inez Ray 
Wells, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Paul S. Smith, Norton High School, Barber- 


ton. 











Dr. Stutsman 


Jesse Black Heads Western 
Business Education Association 


At the annual convention of the Western 
Business Education Association, held in 
Seattle, Washington, on March 29, 30, and 
31, the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Jesse R. Black, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah; vice-president, Mary 
Alice Wittenberg, Los Angeles supervisor of 
business education, Division of Extension 
and Higher Education; secretary, Helen 
Lundstrom, Secretarial Science Department, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah; treasurer, Don B. Sayre, Multnomah 
College, Portland, Oregon. 
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Dorothy Travis Heads 
Mountain-Plains 


At the annual meeting of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association, held 
in Wichita, Kansas, on June 14, 15, and 16, 
the following members were elected to office: 
president, Dorothy Travis, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota; vice- 
president, Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; secretary, Agnes M. 
Kinney, North High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado; treasurer, Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kansas. Dr. Vernon Payne 
of North Texas State College, Denton, is 
general chairman for planning the conven- 
tion next year, to be held in Dallas, Texas, 
on June 16 to 21. 


Yerian, New President 


~~" of U.B.E.A. 


Dr. Theodore Yerian, 
head of the Department 
of Business Education at 
Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, has been 
elected the new president 
of the United Business 
Education Association. 
Dr. Yerian succeeded 
Dr. E. C. McGill of 
Kansas State Teachers 
College. 

Other officers of the 
Association are:  vice- 














president, Dorothy L. 
Travis, Central High Dr. Yerian 


School and University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks; and treasurer, 
Milton Olson, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany. Elected to the U.B.E.A. 
Executive Board are: Eastern Region, Louis 
Nanassy, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair; Southern Region, Lucille 
Branscomb, Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jacksonville; Central Region, E. L. 
Marietta, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Mountain-Plains Region, Vernon 
Payne, North Texas State College, Denton; 
and Western Region, Verner L. Dotson, 
Seattle City Schools, Seattle, Washington. 
The theme for the U.B.E.A. meetings and 
publications this year will be “100 Years in 
Business Education.”” A Centennial Celebra- 
tion for business education will be sponsored 
by the U.B.E.A. the week of June 15, 1957, 
in Dallas, Texas, 
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Florida Work Conference 


Florida’s 1956 Business Education Work 
Conference will be held in Lakeland’s New 
Florida Hotel on September 28 and 29, Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Griffin, conference co- 
ordinator for the General Extension Division 
of Florida, has announced. 
This fifth annual program is being planned 
I's an aid to high school teachers of business 
education in solving the practical problems 
they face in everyday classroom situations. 
It is conducted by the General Extension 
Division in cooperation with the University 
bf Florida, Gainesville; Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee; and the Florida Busi- 
ness Education Association. 
Dr. H. G. Enterline, professor of business 
eiucation at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, will act as chief conference consultant. 
Other faculty members will be drawn from 
the ranks of the two state universities and 
the F.B.E.A. membership. 
The primary project for the conference 
workshop will be the final preparation of a 
teaching guide for business education, which 
will be published by the Florida State De- 
artment of Education as a teachers’ aid. 
Divided into ten discussion groups, the con- 
ference participants will examine the bulletin 
piece by piece. The initial draft is the 
product of eight weeks of work by 20 busi- 
1ess education teachers at the University of 
I rida in 1955. 

etailed information concerning the con- 
erence program may be obtained by 
ontacting Professor Robert Griffin, General 
xtension Division of Florida, Seagle Build- 
ng, Gainesville, Florida. 





Dr. Jessie Graham Honored 


| The many friends and admirers of Jessie 
‘raham honored her at a banquet on the 
pvening of June 1 at the Hollywood Roose- 
velt Hotel. 

Dr. Graham retired on June 30, after forty 
vears devoted to business education, twenty 
vears of which have been in the Los Angeles 
City Schools as teacher and as supervisor. 
She is recognized nationally as a leader in 
usiness education — because of her active 
embership in many professional organiza- 
tions, her authorship of books and magazine 
prticles, her teaching in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States, and 
because of her sincere and friendly interest 
n teachers and their problems. 
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Crawford Completes Doctorate 


At the June commence- 
ment of the University of 
Pittsburgh, T. James 
Crawford was awarded 
the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree. His doctoral 
thesis was written on the 
topic, “The Effect of 
Emphasizing Production 
Typewriting Contrasted 
with Speed Typewriting 
in Developing Produc- 
tion Typewriting Abil- 
ity.” 

Dr. Crawford obtained 
his M.S. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University 
of Pittsburgh. He taught in the high schools 
of Pennsylvania, starting in 1938. He has 
also served on the faculties of the University 
of Pittsburgh and Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. At the begin- 
ning of World War II he taught on the staff 
of the U. S. Naval Training School at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, and then 
served four years in the Navy. Since 1947, 
he has been a member of the faculty of the 
School of Business, Indiana University. 

Dr. Crawford is a well-known author in 
typewriting. In 1941 he received the Re- 
search Award of Delta Pi Epsilon. He is a 
member of many professional organizations 
and has spoken widely and lectured through- 
out the United States. His articles have 
appeared in many professional publications. 





T. J. Crawford 


Alabama Business’ Teachers 


Meet 


Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
was the speaker at the spring meeting of the 
Alabama Business Education Association 
which met in Birmingham on March 23. His 
subject was “Developing Pupil Interest in 
Basic Business Subjects.” 

The continuing officers of the Association 
are: president, Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., State 
Teachers College, Florence; vice-president, 
Mrs. Nellie Ward, Murphy High School, 
Mobile; secretary-treasurer, Bonnie Nichol- 
son, High School, Bessemer. 

The fall workshop will be held early in 
a ged at State Teachers College, Jackson- 
ville. 
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The product 
of thirty years’ 
successful use, 


development, 





and re- 


finement... 














*New experienced coauthors. 
*Attractively bound with improved 
arrangement of textual material. 
®Larger size page with wider margins 
and larger illustrations. 
®Liberal use of color throughout the 
whole book. 
®New, more readable type with more 
space between lines to increase read- 
ability. 
*Descriptive introductory unit on how 
business serves the individual. 
*Increased emphasis on career plan- 
ning. 







. . o wit. h 





many 





planned 


and 





created im- 





provements. 


®*Two-column presentation of student 


- activities at the end of each lesson. 


®Balanced consumer emphasis. 

®Modern, meaningful graphic material 
and illustrations. 

Simplified vocabulary, especially 
geared to the abilities of the students. 

*Up-to-date coverage of pensions and 
social security. 

*Simplified presentation of installment 
buying and insurance. 

*Improved workbooks and tests. 

“Comprehensive teachers’ manual with 
numerous new helps for the teacher. 


(Specialists in Bu 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. 
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FRAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is a revision 
ok that has been a classroom favorite for thirty 
# Suggestions from thousands of teachers have 
used to insure teachability and classroom ef- 
eness. The authors have added new material 
xperience has shown to be valuable. The con- 
s logically arranged, clearly and simply written, 
seared to the interests and abilities of the young 
school student. 


FRAL BUSINESS is designed for all students. 
ents the everyday functions of business that 
ne will encounter regardless of occupation. 
cal information and help on planning a career 

presented to acquaint the student with oppor- 

s in the business world. The student activities 

end of each lesson provide interesting learning 

ions and applications. 
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Testimonial Dinner for Lomax 


On the evening of May 18, several hundred 
of the friends and associates of Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax assembled at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, for a testimonial dinner 
given for Dr. Lomax. Greetings and best 
wishes were extended to him by his asso- 
ciates and friends, and he was presented 
with a check as a gift. 

Joseph Gruber, director of business edu- 
cation, New York City Public Schools, 
served as chairman of the general committee 
on arrangements. Louis A. Rice, associate 
dean of Fairleigh Dickinson College, served 
as toastmaster. 

Dr. Helen Reynolds, professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, spoke on 
behalf of the faculty. Dean Ernest O. Melby 
of the School of Education made a citation 
and presented a check to Dr. Lomax. 

During the program the Paul S. Lomax 
Award for an outstanding business education 
student was presented to Theodore Leychus. 

Concluding the program, Dr. Lomax de- 
livered an address which was both reminis- 
cent and forward looking. 


wt 


Dr. Lomax and three of his long-time associates: Dr. Helen Reynolds and Herbert Tonne to the left of Dr. Lomax and 


Dr. Peter L. Agnew to the right of Dr. Lomax. 


The citation presented to Dr. Lomax read 
as follows: 


To Paul Sanford Lomax 


for more than forty years a leader in business edu- 
cation, we his colleagues and friends, upon his 
retirement from New York University, offer this 


Testimonial of Appreciation 


Teacher, author and editor of many books and 
articles, leader in his field, especially in the devel- 
opment of graduate study, in the improvement and 
coordination of business education, and in the 
advancement of the status of the profession; 
founder of Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
fraternity in business education; the first editor of 
the “Journal of Business Education”; originator of 
the Business Education Yearbook programs; 
active participant in civic and religious affairs, he 
has in his career so combined a breadth of human 
interest with a depth of devotion to his profession 
and extraordinary achievements, as to evoke the 
unqualified admiration of all who have known him. 

Moreover, his geniality, modesty, and charity 
have endeared him to his friends and associates. 

As we give him our unstinted admiration and 
affection, so also we wish for him long and con- 
tinued happiness in the interests which the future 
may bring. 








Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 


This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III, Bibli- 
ography of Office Practice Plans; Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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_ Leychus Receives 
**Pqul Lomax Award”’ 


At the dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt on 
May 18 honoring Paul S. Lomax, an award 
of New York University, called the “‘Paul S. 
Lomax Award,” was presented to Theodore 
Leychus, a student in business education in 
the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. The certificate awarded him states: 

“This certificate 1s awarded to Theodore 

Leychus for exceptional scholarship, service, 

and leadership in the Department of Busi- 

ness Education, School of Education, New 

York University.” 


On April 27, 1956, Mr. Leychus also re- 
ceived a Founders’ Day Award for out- 
standing scholarship. On June 6 Mr. Leychus 
received his B.S. degree in business educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Leychus decided to enter teaching 
later in life than most people, while carrying 
a full-time job with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. He has completed his program in 
teacher education at New York University. 
He is now starting his teaching career on 
Long Island. 





Frank J. Arnold, administrative assistant, High School of Commerce, New York City, presents the ‘‘Paul S. Lomax 
Award’’ to Theodore Leychus (right). 


Perry Completes Doctorate 


The Graduate Division of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Education on Richard 
Stoddard Perry at its commencement on 
June 9. His dissertation topic was “A Criti- 
cal Study of Current Issues in Business 
Education in the Public Junior Colleges of 
California.” His sponsor was Dr. S. J. 
Wanous. Dr. Perry also received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of California. 

During the past six years Dr. Perry has 
divided his time at Mount San Antonio 
Junior College in Pomona, California, among 
teaching business subjects, coaching basket- 
ball and baseball, and counseling. While 
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completing his dissertation, he served as 
visiting assistant professor of office manage- 
ment and business education at U.C.L.A. 
Present plans call for continued service at 
U.C.L.A. as a regular member of the staff of 
the Business Education Department. 

Dr. Perry is a member of many profes- 
sional organizations, including Phi Delta 
Kappa and Pi Omega Pi. 

His extracurricular activities have in- 
cluded service as president of the faculty at 
Mount San Antonio College, membership 
on the Education Committee of the Covina 
Lions Club, and membership on the Pro- 
fessional Interests Committee of the Southern 
California Junior College Association. 
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Honor for C. C. Steed 


Lincoln College, Lin- 
coln, Illinois, conferred 
upon Mr. C. C. Steed, 
president of Steed Col- 
lege of Technology, John- 
son City, Tennessee, the 
degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation at their Convoca- 
tion on April 22. 

President Raymond 
Dooley of Lincoln Col- 
lege, in making the pres- 
entation, stated, ““You 
have devoted your life to 
the education of young 
people and have con- 
tributed originality to 
progressive education in your community.” 

The Convocation marked the 125th anni- 
versary of Abraham Lincoln’s arrival at 











C. C. Steed 


New Salem, and the principal ceremony was - 


held in the Kelso Hollow Theatre at the 
New Salem State Park. 

Dr. Steed is a nationally recognized pen- 
man and a member of Phi Delta Kappa. He 
is listed in Who’s Who in American Education 
and Who’s Who in the South and Southwest. 


West Texas Business Teachers 
Meeting 


The annual convention of the West Texas 
Business Teachers Association will be held 
at the Lincoln Hotel, Odessa, Texas, on 
October 26 and 27. President Bess Perry- 
man, Odessa Junior College, Odessa, and 
her committee have chosen for their theme, 
“Education Serves Business — Business 
Serves Education,” and have secured noted 
speakers for the Friday evening dinner and 
the sectional meetings and luncheon on 
Saturday. 


Lucille Borigo Elected in Oregon 


At the annual meeting of the Oregon 
Business Education Association, held in 
Portland on March 16, the following were 
elected to office in the Association: president, 
Mrs. Lucille Borigo, Taft High School, Taft; 
vice-president, Elva Martin, Cleveland High 
School, Portland; secretary, Edna Jessup, 
Scappoose High School, Scappoose; treas- 
urer, Gerald Markee, Milton Freewater 


High School. 
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Florida Business Education 
Meeting 


The Florida Business Education Associa- 
tion held its annual spring luncheon meeting 
in Miami on April 18. G. E. Michael, Miami 
manager for 1.B.M., spoke on “The Effect 
of Automation on Business Education.” 
John B. Hudson, Boca Ciega High School, 
St. Petersburg, chairman, presided at the 
business meeting. 

The new officers for 1956-57 are: chair- 
man, Florence Beever, Dupont High School, 
Jacksonville; vice-chairman, Leon Ellis, 
High School, Frostproof; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Carrol Waggoner, High School, Coral 
Gables; U.B.E.A. Representative, Berneece 
Overholtz, Northeast High School, St. Peters- 
burg. 


“~~~ Milton H. Wright 


Milton H. Wright, founder and president 
of Stenographic Machines, Inc., of Chicago 
and founder of Chicago College of Com- 
merce, passed away June 19. Despite his 
advanced years, Mr. Wright continued to 
be active in the affairs of his company until 
the last week of his life. 

Mr. Wright was territorial sales manager 
for LaSalle Extension University from 1919 
to 1923 and assistant to the president from 
1923 to 1938. In that latter year he formed 
Stenographic Machines, Inc., which is now 
the principal manufacturer of shorthand 
machines. 

Survivors include his widow, the former 
Elsie Price (who has long been identified 
with machine shorthand), two sons, and a 
daughter. The oldest son, Robert T. Wright, 
is head of Stenographic Machines, Inc. 


New York State Conference 


Virginia D. Droms, Norwood-Norfolk 
Central School, Norwood, New York, chair- 
man of the Northern Zone Conference, has 
announced that the annual meeting will be 
held in the Administration Building at the 
State University Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York, on September 28. A highlight of 
the program will be an address by Maxwell 
E. Hannum, education director of the 
Eastern Division, National Association of 
Manufacturers, on “How Our Business Sys- 
tem Operates.” 
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Nanassy, New President of 
"New Jersey Association 


Dr. Louis C. Nanassy 
of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, was elected president 
of the New Jersey Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion at the Association’s 
spring meeting held at 
Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, on May 5. 

Other officers elected 
are as follows: vice- 
president, Harry W. Law- 
rence, Cranford High 
School; secretary, Mrs. 
Lillian Chance, Rancocas 
Valley Regional High 
School, Mount Holley; treasurer, Freeman 
McManus, Kearny High School. The follow- 
ing were named to the Executive Board: 


Dr. Nanassy 


Irene Alliot, Snyder High School, Jersey 
City; Margaret Morrison, Union High 
School; Walter Brower, Rider College; and 
Albert Rosi, Lower Camden County Regional 
High School at Clementon. Guy M. Eckler, 
Phillipsburg High School, and Mrs. Florence 
Adamo, Vineland High School, are also 
members of the Board. Mrs. Mary F. Bier- 
stadt, Red Bank High School, was re- 
appointed as editor of the Business Education 
Observer. 

W. A. Sutherland, a member of the New 
Jersey State Board of Education and a 
delegate to the White House Conference on 
Education, spoke to the group on the impli- 
cations of the conference for business educa- 
tion. 

The next meeting of the Association is 
scheduled for November 9 at the Hotel 
Shelburne in Atlantic City. 








Edwin Weeks Leads Business 
Teachers of New York State 


At the annual spring convention of the 
Business Teachers Association of New York, 
which was held at Drumlins Country Club, 
Syracuse, New York, on April 27 and 28, 
Edwin Weeks, supervisor of business educa- 
tion in the Syracuse Public Schools, was 
elected president. Mr. Weeks, a native of 
Fayetteville, New York, has been with the 
Board of Education for nearly two years. 
The other officers elected were: vice- 
president, Marie Reynolds, Johnson City 
High School; recording secretary, Emily 
Thompson, Rochester; corresponding secre- 
tary, Julia Gallik, Solvay High School; and 
treasurer, Charles Redmond, Theresa High 


School. The directors are: Franklin Wertz, 
Newark High School; Beatrice Hertwig, 
Proctor High School, Utica; Robert Eaton, 
Cato-Meridian Central School; Mary Hon- 
charik, Ithaca High School. 

A morning program featured talks by 
Dr. Lawrence Erickson, Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College; S. George Getz, 
chairman of the Accounting and Law De- 
partment, New York City Public Schools; 
Charles Zoubeck, Gregg Publishing Co. 

An afternoon session was highlighted by a 
discussion of elementary and high school 
arithmetic by Dr. Vincent J. Glennon of 
Syracuse University. 








Nebraska Meeting 


New officers of the Nebraska Business 
Education Association, elected at the annual 
meeting held on April 7 in Kearney, are: 
president, Mrs. Alma Howdeshell, Pierce; 
first vice-president, Leora Jane Washburn, 
Omaha Technical High; second vice-presi- 
dent, Charlotte Gruber, University High 
School, Lincoln; recording secretary, Ches- 
ter O. Marshall, Kearney High School; 
corresponding secretary, Eloise Jacoby, 
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Chadron State Teachers College; and treas- 
urer, Joyce Foth, McCook High School. 

Guest speaker at the meeting was Dr. Gil- 
bert Kahn, East Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

During the meeting, Miss Luvicy M. Hill, 
chairman of the Business Education Depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, was chosen as the first “Nebraska 
Business Educator of the Year.” 
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Miss Wittenberg is New 
Los Angeles Supervisor 


On July 1st, the Los Angeles City Board 
of Education appointed Mary Alice Witten- 
berg as supervisor of business education, 
Division of Extension and Higher Educa- 
tion. She will be in charge of the business 
education program in the junior colleges and 
in the adult schools. She succeeds Dr. Jessie 
Graham. 

Miss Wittenberg comes to the position 
well qualified after having had teaching ex- 
perience in high schools, junior colleges and 
evening schools. Her last teaching assign- 
ment was at Los Angeles Harbor Junior 
College. 

She received her B.A. from San Jose State 
College and her M.S. in Education from the 


University of Southern California. For many 
years she has been active in professional 
organizations. This year she is president of 
the California Business Education Associa- 
tion. She is also an active member of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, Pi Omega Pi, Theta Alpha Delta, 
and other honorary organizations. 

Miss Wittenberg served as editor of the 
Transcript, a publication of the California 
Business Education Association. In addition 
to this she has contributed extensively to 
state publications. 

She has observed business education not 
only in this country, but also in Europe, 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands, as she 
has traveled extensively. 


E.B.T.A. Officers and 
Board Members — 1956-57 





Front row, left to right: Earl F. Rock (treasurer); Mary E. Connelly (secretary); William M. Polishook (president) ; 


Thomas A. Sullivan (vice-president). 


Back row, left to right: Herbert A. Tonne (executive board member); Albert L. Fisher (executive board); William C. 
Gordon (executive board); Harold E. Cowan (ex officio); Joseph Gruber (executive board). 
Absent from picture: E. Duncan Hyde (executive board sneer. 





List price $1.20. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic 
skills and aptitudes that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It 
is designed to help students pass civil service examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Harry Good Retires 
from Teaching * 


After serving forty- 
eight years as an educa- 
tor, thirty-four of these 
in the Buffalo School 
System, Harry I. Good, 
deputy superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo, New 
York, has retired. 

Mr. Good was honored 
at a dinner sponsored by 
the High School Teachers 
Association in Buffalo 
and was presented with a 
life membership in the 
Association. 

Harry Good was born 
and educated in Ohio. 
lle taught in the public schools of Ohio 
before going to Buffalo in 1922. He served 
as supervisor of business education for the 
Buffalo Public Schools and rose from that 
position to assistant superintendent and then 
\o deputy superintendent. 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
Harry Good has been a leader locally and 
nationally in general education as well as in 
business education. For many years he 
served as secretary of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association and also served as 
president of that group. 











Harry Good 


Luvicy M. Hill Named Nebraska 


Business Educator of the Year 


Miss Luvicy M. Hill, chairman of the 
Business Education Department, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, was revealed as the 
first “‘Nebraska Business Educator of the 
Year” at the third annual convention of the 
Nebraska Business Education Association 
on April 7 in Kearney, Nebraska. Miss Hill 
was cited for her many contributions to 
business education in the state. She has 
provided encouragement and guidance to a 
large number of business students and 
teachers. She has supervised numerous 
studies concerning the status of business 
education in Nebraska, and has been active 
in both state and national business education 
organizations. She formerly served as a 
secretary of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, and 
was instrumental in organizing the state 
business education association. 
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Arithmetic 


Skill Builder 


By Milton S. Briggs 
ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER in- 


cludes a thorough review of the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. There are 
seventy-five exercises with corre- 
sponding tests. The exercises and 
tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill 
work on sales slips, bank statements, 
installment buying, invoices, payrolls, 
taxes, discounts, and a wide range of 
other fundamental applications. 


The student is given a review of the 
fundamentals, then a drill, followed 
by a test. A suggested time allowance 
is given to encourage the develop- 
ment of speed along with accuracy. 
Many short cuts are used and ade- 
quate drill is provided on these. A 
final examination is included. 


An easy method of scoring is pro- 
vided. Grading is based on improve- 
ment scores. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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Kentucky Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association, held in 
Louisville on April 12, the following officers 
were elected: president, Alex Mclilvaine, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond; vice-president, Virginia Ackman, 
High School, Frankfort; secretary, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Poyner, Reidland High School, Padu- 
cah; treasurer, Mrs. Esther Runyon, High 
School, Bardstown; board members 
Mrs. Louise Allen, Crittenden County High 
School, Marion; Mrs. Amanda Campbell, 
High School, Corbin. 

Announcement was made that the fall 
meeting of the Association will be held at 
Kenlake Hotel, Kentucky Lake, the last 
week in October. 


Golden Anniversary for 
Syracuse U. School of Education 


This year the All-University School of 
Education of Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, is celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary. 

In contrast with the handful of professors 
who taught the few-score students as it 
began its operation in the fall of 1906, the 
School of Education now has a faculty of 
70 and a student body averaging some 530 
undergraduates and 700 graduate students 
during the academic year. 

The School of Education trains both ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. In 
addition, there is an extensive graduate pro- 
gram leading to advanced degrees and 
certification in many professional fields. 


New Officers for Chicago 
Business Teachers Association 


The Chicago Business Teachers Associa- 
tion met recently and before a _ record 
attendance elected the following persons to 
office: president, Cyril Johnson, Jones Com- 
mercial High School; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Grace Clark, Lindblom High School; 
second vice-president, Florence Hussey, 
Lake View High School, treasurer, Joseph 
Goodman, Wilson Junior College; secretary, 
Joseph A. Amato, Kelly High School. 
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Georgia Business Education 
Association Meeting 


The Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion held its spring meeting in the Sky Room 
of the Municipal Auditorium in Atlanta on 
March 16. The theme for the meeting was 
“The Employable Personality.” Miss Eu- 
genia Mosely of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, spoke on 
“Personality Development through Teacher 
Understanding of Behavior Motivation.” 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York University, 
New York City, talked on “Employment in 
Business — What It Takes.” 

The following officers were re-elected for 
1956-57: president, J. T. Goen, Jr., Fulton 
County Schools; vice-president, Lucy Robin- 
son, Georgia State College for Women; 
secretary, Eileen Tabor, Marietta High 
School; treasurer, Eleanor Aspinwall, Jesup 
High School; editor of bulletin, Dr. Donald 
C. Fuller, Georgia State College for Women. 


F.B.L.A. Convention 


The fifth annual convention of the Future 
Business Leaders of America was held at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C., on 
June 10. 

At the meeting the “Hamden L. Forkner 
Award” was presented to the Eagle Grove 
High School Chapter, Eagle Grove, Iowa, for 
the best program of activities in the school 
year 1955-56. 

Janis Knox of Breckenridge High School, 
Breckenridge, Texas, was elected the 1956-57 
president of the Association and she an- 
nounced that the 1957 convention will be 
held on June 16 through 19 in Dallas, Texas. 


Chicago Area Business Educators 


At a luncheon meeting held recently, the 
following officers were elected to the Chicago 
Area Business Educators Association: presi- 
dent, Wilmer Maedke, Northern [Illinois 
State College, DeKalb; vice-president, Mar- 
garet Perucca, Waukegan Township High 
School, Waukegan; secretary, Catherine 


Miller, Community High School, Blue 
Island; treasurer, Lynn Gilmore, Rich 


Township High School, Park Forest. 
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St, Edward High School 
on T.V. 


During the spring of 1956, Cleveland tele- 
vision station WEWS presented a series of 
television programs designed to show what 
goes on in the Catholic Schools of the Diocese 
of Cleveland. The program on April 19 was 
devoted to bookkeeping instruction. The 
basic script was written by Brother Stephen 


Titzer, C.S.C., of St. Edward High School, 
Lakewood. He used students from his class. 
The topic was “Bookkeeping Errors, Their 
Prevention and Detection.” 

The program was produced by J. Anthony 
Wiegand of the Board of Catholic Educa- 


tion, Diocese of Cleveland. 








Brother Stephen and his bookkeeping“class of St. Edward High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 











Secretaries Association Appoints 
New Members to C.P.S. Institute 


The National Secretaries Association (In- 
ternational), sponsors of the C.P.S. — 
Certified Professional Secretary — examina- 
tion, has just appointed five new members to 
the Institute for Certifying Secretaries. This 
was announced by the Institute’s Dean, 
Dr. Ruth Anderson of North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas. 

In releasing the names of the Institute’s 
new appointees, Dr. Anderson stated that 
qualifications for appointment include, 
among other things, an active interest and 
participation in the C.P.S. program. 

The five new members who will serve for 
a term of three years are: Education — 
Dr. Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State University, 
IColumbus; Business — Karl D. Klein, per- 
‘|sonnel development administrator, The 
'iChemstrand Corporation, Decatur, Ala- 
bama; C. C, LaVene, employment manager, 
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Engineering Division, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Inc., Santa Monica, California; Secre- 
tarial (who are also members of the National 
Secretaries Association) — Mrs. Louise 
Fritts, C.P.S. of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Margaret Hesemann, C.P.S. of Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

The C.P.S. examination, which the Insti- 
tute administers, is open to qualified secre- 
taries 25 years of age or older, men as well as 
women, members or nonmembers of the 
National Secretaries Association. Based on 
actual secretarial duties and responsibilities, 
the 12-hour test extends over two days and 
includes: Personal Adjustment and Human 
Relations; Business Law; Business Adminis- 
tration; Secretarial Accounting; Stenog- 
raphy; Secretarial Procedures. To receive the 
C.P.S. rating and certificate, secretaries must 
pass all parts of the examination. 
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As part of its program of cooperation with 
the New York City School System, the Office 
Executives Association, New York City 
Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association, has been awarding gold medals 
to the two or three outstanding business 
education graduates in each of the New York 
high schools. 

This year, the Office Executives Associa- 
tion established two additional awards in the 
form of two $500 scholarships for the two 
outstanding medalists. These scholarships 
will be used by the recipients to begin their 
post-high school education in either business 
administration or in preparation for teaching. 

The committee for the selection of the two 
scholarship winners consisted of representa- 


New York NOMA Student Awards 


tives from business and education. Included 
were Dr. Peter L. Agnew, chairman of the 
Business Education Department, New York 
University; Mrs. Claire Burgonyne, vice- 
president, Position Securing Bureau; Wesley 
Hobson, O.E.A. past vice-president for edu- 
cation; Alexander S. Massell, principal- 
emeritus of Central Commercial High School; 
George Tisdale, O.E.A. vice-president for 
education; and Joseph Gruber, director of 
business education, New York City. 

The photo above shows, from left to right, 
J. A. Grundy, Office Executives Association 
president; Jeanette Bertolo and Andrean 
Moyles, the scholarship winners; and 
Dr. William Jansen, New York City Super- 
intendent of Schools. 








N.A.B.T.T.I. Teacher 


Certification Committee Report 


Dr. Stephen Meyer, Jr., chairman of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institution’s standing committee of 
Business Teacher Certification, reports that 
his committee has circulated a “proposed 
statement of Business Teacher Certification 
Policies” and a resolution expressing the 
concern of the Association with current 
trends with increasing enrollments, decreas- 
ing teacher supply, and relaxation of certifi- 
cation requirement to nearly six hundred 
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local and state supervisors of business edu- 
cation, chief state school officers and state 
certification officers. 

This committee plans to select one busi- 
ness educator in each of the states and terri- 
tories to serve as a liaison between state 
officers and N.A.B.T.T.I. 

This standing committee also plans to 
work with N.A.B.T.T.I.’s committee on 
Business Teacher Education Research 
Projects. 
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Applied Business Law 


Seventh Edition 
By Fisk and Snapp 


You will agree, after examining this book, that it is the 
greatest high school textbook in law ever written. 
Everything possible has been done to popularize it for 
student use. It is packed full of cartoon-type illustra- 
tions that tell a vivid story. The introductory questions 
deal with everyday problems of interest to the student. 
The illustrative case examples introduce topics. It is 
written in a nontechnical language, and new terms are 
italicized and properly defined. 


There is a greater consumer emphasis in the new seventh 
edition. There is a new unit on motor vehicles dealing 
with rules of the road, negligence, and insurance. 
There is also a new section on banking relations. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y- San Francisco 3 
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with these features: 


@ Accurate because it does not use 


generalizations without qualifi- 
cations. 


Based on immediate student in- 
terest with adequate emphasis 
for future use. 


A strong appeal through in- 
teresting introductory questions 
and illustrative cases. 


Nontechnical presentation with 
new terms italicized and defined. 
Cartoons for illustrative pur- 
poses. 

New consumer emphasis and ad- 
ditional personal emphasis on 
such topics as motor vehicles. 


A word list for study with each 
part of the text. 


A glossary of important business 
law terms. 


® Asummary of things to remem- 


ber in each lesson. 


® Many new modern adjudicated 
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New Committee 
on Economic Education 


The American Economic Association has 
established a standing Committee on Eco- 
nomic Education. The functions of the 
Committee are: (1) to serve as a focal point 
within the Association for the interests of 
members professionally concerned with eco- 
nomics in the schools and in adult and 
general education; stimulate and encourage 
active, serious professional work in economic 
education; and encourage the preparation of 
journal articles and arrange for sessions on 
economic education at the annual meetings 
of the Association; and (2) to serve as a 
point of contact within the Association for 
persons, organizations and institutions out- 
side the Association who are professionally 
concerned with economic education; sym- 
bolize the concern of the Association and its 
members with the problems of those directly 
on the firing line; keep open the channels 
between teachers in the schools and econo- 
mists, and help to clear up misunderstand- 
ings; and assist in making available the 
— of economists where they can be of 
help. 


The Committee is eager to make its exist- 
ence and its functions known to persons, 
organizations and institutions concerned 
with secondary and adult education in 
economics. 


The Committee was established following 
a report to the Executive Committee of the 
Association by a Committee on Economic 
Education which outlined the expansion of 
economics in school curricula, and pointed 
out the confused and uneven character of 
this development, the inadequate prepara- 
tion of many of those called upon to teach 
economics in the schools, and the “mass of 
highly slanted materials being foisted on the 
schools in the name of ‘economics’ by highly 
special interest groups of all complexions — 
materials which teachers are not prepared 
to filter, and which teachers and administra- 
tors are not prepared to withstand.” 


The report takes note of two encouraging 
developments: (1) school teachers and ad- 
ministrators are eager for help from and 
eager to cooperate with the economics pro- 
fession, even though they are critical of the 
attitude of professional economists and of 
their teaching; and (2) indications that the 
professional interest of more than a few 
economists is being directed to the problem 
of economics in the schools. 
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“The economics profession will greatly 
misjudge its responsibility in our society if 
it continues its long-time indifference to the 
place and problems of economics in the 
schools and evidences professional concern 
for economics only at the college and gradu- 
ate levels. Serious professional work in this 
area by economists needs to be given pro- 
fessional support and it needs to be accorded 
professional status. It needs professional 
recognition by this Association.” 

The new standing Committee on Economic 
Education is made up of Clark Bloom (State 
University of Iowa), Floyd Bond (Pomona 
College), and the three members of the 
committee that prepared the report — 
Archibald MclIsaac (Syracuse University), 
Paul Strayer (Princeton University), and 
Ben Lewis (Oberlin College) chairman.” 
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Changes at Western Michigan 
College 


Five new schools have been instituted at 
the Western Michigan College at Kalama- 
zoo under the guidance of President Paul V. 
Sangren. The new schools will be liberal 
arts, education, business, applied arts and 
sciences, and graduate studies. 

The new deans are: Dr. James H. Griggs, 
education; Dr. Arnold E. Schneider, busi- 
ness; Dr. George E. Kohrman, applied arts 
and sciences; and Dr. George G. Mallinson, 
graduate studies. Dr. Schneider has been 
serving as head of the department of busi- 
ness. 

e s e 


Meeting In Connecticut 


At the 52nd annual convention of the 
Connecticut Business Education Association, 
held on May 12 at the University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1956-57: president, 
Mr. G. Laurens Attwill, head of Commercial 
Department, New London High School, New 
London; vice-president, Dr. Dean Malsbary, 
School of Education, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs; treasurer, Josephine Crib- 
bens, head of Commercial Department, 
Amity Regional High School, Woodbridge; 
secretary, Miss Marian Anderson, New 
London High School, New London; repre- 
sentative to Regional Council of Eastern 
Region of U.B.E.A., Clarence Swager, head 
of Commercial Department, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich. 
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EPPECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is the outgrowth of three pre- 
vious editions that have been highly successful in the classroom. The unique and 
teachable features of these editions have been retained but many changes and 
improvements have been made to increase teachability and classroom effectiveness. 


The important subject of oral English is introduced early to stimulate interest and 
motivation. Review of grammar, punctuation, and sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture are covered before the writing of all the common types of business letters. 


The language and general vocabulary are simplified in EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
ENGLISH, Fourth Edition. All factual data are up to date. Attractive divider pages 
for each unit and a new treatment of headings and display lines will capture the 
students’ attention and make learning easier and 
more enjoyable. New illustrations, cartoons, and 
pictorial devices with fresh modern examples will 
stimulate interest. It is a book that will appeal to 
today’s youth who expect to enter a business career 
or who want a practical, applied course in English 
that will be helpful, regardless of occupation. 


A new, improved Study Projects (workbook) will be 
available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Pi Omega Pi National Activities 


The picture below shows the National 
Council of Pi Omega Pi at their April 27 to 
29 meeting at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. Plans for the 1956 Dele- 
gate Convention at Chicago in December, 
announcement of Alpha Phi (Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) as 
this year’s national award winner, and a 
procedures manual were among the items of 
business discussed. 

The national award plan is based upon 
projects (local, state, and national), publica- 


Alpha Phi, Duquesne U., Pittsburgh, Pa... . 


Gamma Nu, Georgia SC for Women, Mil- 
TG ss > «4:0 @ 4.0 Mipton Sink > elke » 


Omicron, Kansas STC, Pittsburg, Kansas... 
Gamma, Iowa STC, Cedar Falls, Iowa..... 
Mu, Kansas STC, Emporia, Kansas... .... 
Eta, North Texas SC, Denton, Texas...... 
ee Upsilon, Miami University, Oxford, 


Gamma Mu, Marshall College, Huntington, 
Re an es al ea 


Rho, Northeastern SC, Tahlequah, Okla... . 


Beta Rho, Central Mo. SC, Warrensburg, 
Sains Sia in iow 5-0 ino peek tie Belen a 





Beginning at the right and going clockwise, the national officers are: president, Mina M. Johnson, Ball State Teachers 


tions and reports to National Council mem- 
bers. The winning chapter becomes the 
judging committee for the succeeding year. 
Beta Kappa, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina, served in that capacity 
for the present award. 

The traveling trophy and the permanent 
replica were presented to the winning chap- 
ter by Willadene Rominger at a dinner on 
May 26. 

The top ten chapters and their points are 
listed below: 


PusuicaTions Prosects Reports Tora 





27 50 57 134 
19-- 45 53 117 
16 45 50 111 
25 37 46 108 
23 31 53 107 
13 30 46 89 

32 48 80 
19 23 38 80 
14 16 40 70 
16 24 26 66 


SS = GO Lor Ss tr OAT) A 


o 
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College, Muncie, Indiana; treasurer, Dr. James T. Blanford, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; secretary- 
historian, Mrs. Ardath Stedman, North Texas State College, Denton; organizer, Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey, East 
Carolina State College, Greenville, North Carolina; editor, Willadene Rominger, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
_ president, Dr. Paul F. Muse, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; vice-president, Dr. Marie Vil- 

auer, Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; student representative, Mrs. Lona Malde 
Trygg, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
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. New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Delta Alpha Chapter, Pi Omega Pi’s 97th, 
was installed at the State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts, on April 18, 1956. 
Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey of East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina, national 
organizer of Pi Omega Pi, was in charge of 
the installation service. Bruce F. Jeffery, 
head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, is the sponsor of the new chapter. Louis 
Theriault was installed as president of tne 
group. Pictured is the charter group: 

First row (left to right): Dr. Audrey 
Dempsey, national organizer; John Carde- 
mone, vice-president; Irene Tutuny, his- 
torian; Louis Theriault, president; Priscilla 
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Delta Alpha Chapter, Pi Omega Pi, State Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Logothetis, corresponding secretary; Mar- 
lene Dorman, recording secretary; Bruce F. 
Jeffery, sponsor. 

Second row: Patricia McCormick, treas- 
urer; Maria Garuti, Mary Hanlon, Rose 
Domingos, Joan Souza, Helen Avila, Chris- 
tine Prejs, Julie Mafera, Ann Kerrigan, Pro- 
fessor Marion Marshall, honorary member. 

Third row: Anna Porter, Claire Mahoney, 
Patricia McAvoy, Charles Martin, Elaine 
Coccione, Dorothea Nazarchyk, William 
Lorden, Mary Kremonas. 

Fourth row: William Gilooly, Ernest 
Glynn, Barbara McKinley, Pauline Ma- 
honey, Patricia Nowakowski, Patricia Coffin. 
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Pennsylvania Expands Services 


in Adult D. E. 


Two university field instructors have been 
appointed recently by the Distributive 
Education Division of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. William J. Wiedwald will be sta- 
tioned at Temple University and Kenneth 
M. Pfeiffer at the University of Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of these placements is to pro- 
vide training opportunities to workers em- 
ployed in distributive occupations. Courses 
offered on an itinerant basis have proved to 
be most worth while and successful. The 
appointments were made to answer many 
requests for additional courses and to service 


September, 1956 


various communities and levels of distribu- 
tive work. 

Mr. Pfeiffer was formerly teacher-coordi- 
nator of distributive education in the New 
Kensington schools and has had experience 
in organizing and teaching adult classes. 
He has taught at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Wiedwald was formerly personnel and 
training director for the Eureka Stores in 
Windber and has taught adult distributive 
education classes in western Pennsylvania. 
He is a graduate of the School of Retailing, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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They Need to Know. 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance. The film 
may be shown in approximately 13 minutes. 


(Released in 1954.) This 


Summary. To many, the term “social security” is 
synonymous with old age and retirement. This concept 
has cost thousands of young widows with children 
months and years of hardship, before they learn that 
they could have been receiving social security survivors 
insurance benefits for themselves and children all along. 
This film explains Survivors Insurance. It is in story 
form, enacted by professional actors. The film opens 
with the picture of a young executive looking over a 
Social Security booklet. A fellow worker was drowned 
and the company takes up a collection for the family. 
The young executive dreams that he has drowned and 
the scene shifts to the widow. Because her husband had 
not informed her of her rights under Social Security, 
she was unaware of the survivor benefits. Cleverly 
presented charts show up-to-date amounts for living 
retired workers, as well as survivors. 


Recommended Use. “They Need to Know” is recom- 
mended for use in high school consumer economics, 
general business, and business law classes. 


Sale and Rental. The film is furnished free and may be 
obtained by contacting your nearest Social Security 
District office, the address of which may be secured from 
your local post office. 


Louis Hand-Keyboard Chart. This is a 2-color 
chart, printed on heavy paper, 9 x 12, developed by 
Sister Mary Louis as an aid to beginners and advanced 
students in learning numbers and symbols. 


Summary. The chart shows the keys controlled by 
each finger on both the left and the right hand. The 
home position keys are in red and the other keys are in 
black and white. 


Recommended Use. This chart is recommended for 
use in beginning and advanced typewriting classes 
when students are learning the numbers and symbols. 


Sale. The prices of the chart are as follows: 40 for 
$2.00; 100 for $4.50. Cash must accompany orders; 
include 10 cents postage for each order. Order from 
The L. H. K. Chart Office, 3887 Secor and Monroe 
Streets, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
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Trading Centers of the Pacific Coast. This 
16-mm. sound motion picture available in color or black 
and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. D¥: Clifford M. Zierer, professor of geography, 
University of California, Los Angeles, acted as educa- 
tional collaborator. The film may be shown in-11 min- 
utes. 


Summary. The film is used to introduce the study of 
the Pacific Coast states. Students are given the im- 
portant industries and geographical features of the 
Pacific Coast cities. The film illustrates and develops 
an understanding of why the west coast cities are called 
trading centers. Across the screen we see the trade 
routes converging at the important centers. The sur- 
rounding farmlands, forests, and mineral resources 
give rise to industrial activity, creating jobs and build- 
ing a city alive with the enterprise of a giant trading 
center. 

Recommended Use. This film mayjbe used to advan- 
tage in geography classes and general groups in guid- 
ance on the junior high and senior high school level. 

Sale. “Trading Centers of the Pacific Coast” may 
be obtained from Coronet Instructional Films, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for 
a black and white print is $45.00 and for color $90.00. 
A teachers’ guide manual is available with this film. 


How We Learn. This 16-mm. sound motion pie- 
ture available in color or black and white was produced 
by Coronet Instructional Films. E. DeAlton Partridge, 
Ph.D., president, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, acted as educational collaborator. The 
film may be shown in approximately 10 minutes. 


Summary. Through the guidance of one of his 
teachers, a high school boy finds the big principles 
which make for effective learning — a ready mind and 
appropriate materials. Using goals, competition and 
cooperation, working with the teacher, and seeing 
sense in what you are doing bring a ready mind to any 
learning situation. Typewriting is illustrated as one 
basic kind of learning. 

Recommended Use. For educational guidance in 
junior and senior high school. All classes would find 
this film helpful. 

Sale. ““How We Learn” may be obtained from Coro- 
net Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. The selling price for a black and white print 
is $55.00 and for color $100.00. A teachers’ guide 
manual is available with this film. 
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Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test. 1955. By Paul 


L. Turse, chairman of Commerce Department, High 
School, Peekskill, New York. Published and distributed 
by World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. A com- 
plete set of tests to aid in determining student abilities 
basic to successful performance in various types of 
clerical work. This battery of tests will help provide 
reliable measures of aptitudes and abilities important 
in clerical work assignments. Measurement includes 
(a) general clerical aptitude, (b) learning ability, 
(c) clerical speed, and (d) clerical accuracy. Time for 
administering: 40 minutes. Guided by these test 
scores, counselors can help direct ninth graders into 
making sound educational and vocational plans for 
selecting the appropriate high school program in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. These tests will help 
business teachers spot areas of individual strength or 
weakness, group students for more efficient instruction, 
and aid in referring students for suitable employment. 
Employers can also use these tests to a good advantage 
to screen candidates for clerical] positions, assure proper 
placement of new employees, and for reassignment of 
employees already on the job. Turse Clerical Aptitude 
Test booklets are sold in units of 35 per package at 
$3.00 net. Write to World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, or 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. 


A Career for You in Insurance. A new, revised 
third edition of this 48-page booklet. For persons 
interested in considering the insurance field as a career 
this booklet contains some valuable suggestions. 
Colored cartoon illustrations make the subject matter 
discussion much more interesting and understandable. 
All phases and types of insurance written are discussed. 
An organization chart helps clarify the administration 
set-up in a typical home office with the various positions 
assigned to each department. Qualifications and train- 
ing needed to be successful in this field are also carefully 
listed and emphasized. To obtain a copy of this free 
booklet write to Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York City, New York. 


What Are Credit Unions and How Can We 
Use Them? Now available, a high school study unit 
that can be used to.a good advantage in economic, 
general business, and guidance classes. Available by 
writing to the Credit National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, P. O. Box 431, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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Visual Aids for Business and Economic 
Education. Monograph 92. 1956. This new 28-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph has been prepared to 


. aid hysiness teachers and school administrators as a 


source guide of visual aids available in the areas of 
business and economic education. The South-Western 
Publishing Company, which is glad to make this 
information available to you as a free service, does not 
distribute any of the aids listed. The monograph 
information is arranged in four parts: Part 1, Some 
Fundamental Principles for the Effective Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids; Part II, Classified List of Aids (Bookkeep- 
ing, Business English, Guidance, Office Machines and 
Office Practice, Salesmanship and Distributive Edu- 
cation, Shorthand, Social Business, Teacher Training, 
Typewriting); Part III, Names and Addresses of Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Visual Aid Material and 
Equipment; and Part IV, Reference List. This new 
Monograph 92 is a revision of our old Monograph 66 
and Service Bulletin 2. When questions arise as to the 
source where films, filmstrips, charts, or visual aid 
equipment may be obtained, this monograph will prove 
to be a valuable reference guide. Address your request 
to South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 27; 
oe Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


The Core Program in the High School — Its 
Implications for Business Education. 1956. 
This is a 30-page, printed, paper-bound monograph 
that includes the Fourteenth Annual Delta Pi Epsilon 
Lecture given in Cincinnati on December 29 by 
Dr. Harold Alberty. The topics included in the mono- 
graph are as follows: (1) The Social Setting in Which 
the High School Operates, (2) The Nature and Im- 
portance of General Education, (3) The Present Status 
of General Education: Its Strengths and Weaknesses, 
(4) The Promise of the Core Program for Improving 
General Education, (5) Types of Core Programs and 
Business Education, and (6) The Role of the Business 
Educator. Price 50 cents. Order from South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati 27; New Rochelle, 
New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; Dallas 2. 


Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. 
For school year 1955-56. This 4-page, printed index 
contains an alphabetic indexing of all articles published 
in THE BALANCE SHEET during the school year 1955-56. 
Free. Address your requests to South-Western Pub- 
ee Company, 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, 

io. 
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20! CENTURY 
|BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


20th EDITION—By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 
iS preferred by most teachers 


1. Simplified vocabulary 
2. Small, nonmerchandising business operating on cash basis in first cycle 
3. Careful, step-by-step presentation, analysis, and explanation 
4. Generous, frequent, and carefully correlated illustrations 
5. Early introduction of columnar journal 
6. Emphasis on records of a small business 
7. Self-checking devices in problems in first eight chapters 
8. Lines and columns numbered on bookkeeping forms 
9. Numbered ledger accounts 
10. Four projects in the textbook 
11. Complete coverage of payroll and social security taxes 
12. Modern combined cash journal 
13. Practical special journals 
14. Strictly standard business forms and stationery 
15. A gradually expanding presentation of bookkeeping cycles 
16. A wide variety of realistic problems 
17. Terminology and procedures in accord with authoritative practice 
18. Eye-ease paper in all workbooks 
19. Practice sets to fit varying needs 
20. Keys, manuals, tests, and awards 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Texas Luncheon 


Two Texas oilmen were visiting the big city. After 
lunch they swaggered into a Cadillac showroom. 


“How much is that one in the window?” one of them ~ 


asked the salesman, pointing to a special job. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” the salesman said. 

“T’ll take it,” drawled the oilman as he pulled out a 
roll of thousand dollar bills. 

The other Texan grabbed his arm and cried: 
, Bee no, you don’t. I'll get it. You paid for the 
unch.” 


Night and Day 


Joe was having trouble getting up in the mornings, 
so his doctor prescribed some pills. Joe took them, 
slept well and was awake before he heard the alarm. 
He took his time getting to the office, strolled in and 
said to the boss: 

“I didn’t have a bit of trouble getting up this morn- 
ing. 

“‘That’s fine,” replied the boss, “‘but where were you 
yesterday?” 
eee 


No Luck 


Two men were duck hunting and though they had 
been shooting at ducks for hours, they hadn’t bagged 
a single one. 

“It’s getting late,” said one of them finally, ‘and 
we haven’t hit one duck we’ve shot at all day!” 

“Yeah,” responded the other. “‘Let’s miss two more 
and go home.” 


Sound Investment 
If you lend a friend five dollars and never see him 
again — it’s worth it. 


King Size 
A Texan visiting Australia saw a kangaroo for the 


first time and drawled: “Ah’ll grant you one thing for 
sure, your grasshoppers are bigger than ours.” 


aa 





Not Much Improvement 


An elevator operator grew weary of constantly being 
asked the time of day, so he hung a clock in his elevator, 
Now tVerybody asks him, “Is that clock right?” 


No Time for Jokes 


A motorist on a muddy road pulled up alongside a 
fellow traveler who was digging his car out. 

“Stuck in the mud?” 

“No,” came the sarcastic reply, “my engine died 
here and I’m digging a grave to bury it.” 


Knows His Mules 


Farmer, plowing with one mule: “Giddap, Pete! 
Giddap, Barney! Giddap, Johnny! Giddap, Tom!” 

Stranger: “How many names does that mule have?” 

Farmer: “Only one. His name is Pete, but he don’t 
know his own strength, so I put blinders on ’im, yell 
a lot of names at ’im, and he thinks three other mules 
are helping ’im.” 


A Big Selection 


Shoe department manager to customer: “Yes, we 
have quite a selection of loafers. I'll see if I can get one 
to wait on you.” 


Driver’s Revenge 


A husband drew up his chair beside his wife’s sewing 
machine. 

“Don’t you think you’re running too fast?” he 
asked. “‘Look out! You’ll sew the wrong seam. Mind 
that corner now! Slow down, watch your finger. 
Steady!” 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” asked his wife. “I’ve 
been running this machine for years.” 

“Well, dear, I thought you might like me to help 


you, since you help me drive the car.” . 4 
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TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE was the first comprehensive teaching 
material that provided office-typing experience in the classroom. It has been 
used by thousands of teachers with the most satisfactory results. The second 
edition follows the same practical plan of the previous edition, but also includes 
many new features and improvements. 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second 
Edition, is a self-contained unit that includes 
supplies for forty representative office-typing 
jobs covering a six-month period of employment 
by the A. J. Sherman Company. It requires 
approximately twenty-five hours for completion 
and can be used in typewriting or office practice 
classes. It provides practice in typing from hand- 
written copy, using one-time carbon forms, as- 
sembling a carbon pack, filling in and typing 
legal forms, filling in forms with and without 
ruled lines, and handling other common office 
forms. Five folders are provided to simplify the 
handling of the wide variety of stationery pro- 
vided in the set. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady, with B.S. degree and 21 years’ experience in 
teaching in high school and teachers college, desires 
position teaching shorthand and typing in a business 
college in one of the Southern States. Address, No. 10. 





Certified teacher of accounting, math, public speaking, 
etc., now available for teaching position. Have record 
of long experience. Position must be in Philadelphia 
area. Address, No. 11. 





Business college assistant manager or manager posi- 
tion desired with part or full ownership possible in the 
near future. Have necessary qualifications and excellent 

asa teacher. M.A. in Education. Address, No. 12. 





Married man, 50 years old, B.S. degree, some graduate 
study, fifteen years’ teaching experience and eleven 


A — office work experience, desires commercial teach- 
2 positi 


ion. Can teach all secretarial subjects, account- 
ing, finance, and business administration. Prefer climate 
with mild winters, but might go anywhere. Available 
immediately. Address, No. 13. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Woman teacher of pessoas. shorthand, type- 
writing, and allied subjects wanted for business school 
in rapidly growing city in Southwest. Very healthfu 
climate. Good working conditions. Address, No. 14. 


Two experienced teachers wanted: One to specialize 
in Grese shorthand; one to specialize in accounting 
throu cost and intermediate accounting. Thriving 
school in growing town in western Oregon. Give com- 
mag — and photograph in first letter. Address, 

lo. 15. 








Woman teacher wanted by the South’s oldest school 
in the South’s largest city. Must be qualified to teach 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified for colleges, typewriting, 
English, punctuation. Must have college degree. Per- 
manent position with good salary and good future for 
the right person. Address, No. 22. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


An old-established business college, located in the 
Midwest in a city of about 40,000, for sale. Owner has 
other interest and wishes to sell. Address, No. 16. 





A progressive Georgia business college will sell all or 
ny to a good man or woman, preferably a man. Owner 
other business interests. Approved for veterans. 
Priced for quick sale. Interested party could take over 
at any time. Good income. Good potentials. Only school 
of its kind in county. No competition. Address, No. 17. 


Secretarial school, centrally located in metropolitan 
New Jersey, for sale. Highest scholastic reputation. 
Placement record excellent. Will sell entire or part 
interest to participating investor. Address, No. 18. 


Modern, air-conditioned business school located in a 
capital city for sale. No competition within 100 miles. 
Located in fine agricultural section. Super employment 


——. onderful set-up for man and wife. 
dress, No. 19. 





Business college in good location in center of business 

t of town for sale. Large area to solicit. Population 

5,000. Day and evening classes. Large employment 
department. Address, No. 20. 
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Well-established private business school located in 
Middle West for sale. Large area to draw from. Capacity 
275 students. Equipment very modern. School newly 
decorated. Owner leaving because of wife’s health. This 
is a real opportunity with a reasonable investment. 
Address, No. 21. 


Long-established business school in suburb of New 
York 7 for sale. Capacity 200 students. Modern equip- 
ment. nlimited territory. Excellent opportunity for 
man and wife. Address, No. 23. 





Nationally advertised business school of excellent 
reputation in Southeastern city for sale. Successful 
operation for over 50 years. Address, No. 24. 





FOR SALE 


Typewriters for Sale:“Ancient, medieval, and modern 
models. me new, some reconditioned; others rep- 
arable. Address, P. O. Box 433, Chester, Virginia. 








Idaho Business Education 
Association Meeting 


At the state meeting of the Idaho Business 
Education Association, held in Pocatello in 
April, Dr. Fred S. Cook of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California, was the keynote 
speaker. He spoke on “The Next Ten Years 
in Business Education.”’ Dr. Cook also acted 
as director of the workshop sessions which 
had as their theme “Teaching Tips.” 


At the meeting, the following officers were 
elected: president, Grant Thomas, Ricks 
College, Rexburg; vice-president, Easter 
Geertsen, Boise High School, Boise; treas- 
urer, Rose Prebyl, Idaho State College, 
Pocatello. The secretary will be appointed 
by the president of the Association. Dr. C. T. 
Edlefsen, Boise Junior College, as outgoing 
president becomes a member of the Execu- 
tive Board. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel 
series of lessons for a student with only the right hand. 
List price 52 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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20% CENTURY ‘© 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 





There are some valid reasons why so much confidence is placed in 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING. The scientific pattern of the early lessons, the logical 
arrangement of the skill development sections, the early practical introductien 
of business letters, the constant emphasis on correct techniques, and the pro- 
gressive build up of production skill are but a few of the factors responsible for 
this popularity. Results in the classroom have been excellent from the stand- 
point of both the teacher and the student. 


The selection of supplementary teaching materials and motivation devices has 
been widely accepted and praised by teachers. Two workbooks and sixteen 
achievement tests are available. A roll of honor, speed charts, and certificates 
are furnished free upon request. Pins are available at reasonable prices. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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FILING OFFICE PRACTICE SET 
2nd Edition—By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, is the outgrowth of a book that popularized 
the teaching of filing. It gives training in alphabetic indexing and emphasizes 
the principles and techniques that are common to all systems of filing. 

FILING OFFICE PRACTICE includes the materials for ten filing jobs under 
conditions comparable to those encountered in a business office. Provision is 
made for practice on four card filing jobs and six correspondence filing jobs in- 
cluding alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geographic filing. The course may be 
arranged for twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. Answer sheets are given for 


each job to facilitate checking. A comprehensive teachers’ manual is furnished 
when BUSINESS FILING or FILING OFFICE PRACTICE is adopted for class use. 


Cortificates are furnished free for each student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 


for SHORTHAND TESTS 


‘A> 


POSTPAID 
if cash is sent 


with the order 
* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pcinter to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 





* 


Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
310 Huguenot St. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


646 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
1300 Howard St. 

San Francisco 3, California 
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i 
| STATISTICAL i 
| TYPING 
\ By : 
\ Wanous 
\ 
f SPEED TYPING 
Second Edition 
| By 
Tidwell and Bell 
BASIC TYPEWRITING ——— 
DRILLS 
Second Edition 
By 
—_— Wanous 
PERSONAL AND 101 TYPEWRITING TECHN GUS AND 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING TIMED WRITINGS SHORT CUTS Ee = 
By By Second Edition 
Wanous Thompson and Phillips By — 
MacClain and Dame 
} Fach of these books has a special function. They are all paper bound except the if 


j PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING (cloth bound), which is designed 


for a basic course in typewriting for everyone. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. am 
i (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. ChicagoS SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 ——— 





